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SocioLocy has a foremost place in the thought of modern 
men. Approve or deplore the fact at pleasure, we cannot escape 
it. Examination of the fact in a few of its relations will properly 
introduce a statement of the aims of this JouRNAL. 


1. Jn our age the fact of human association ts more obtrusive and 
relatively more influential than in any previous epoch. Modern men 
are made aware in more ways than former generations that their 
lot is affected by the existence of other men. Wherever the 
proportion of laborers in the extractive industries is diminishing 
and the proportion of people occupied with intermediate pro- 
cesses of production and consumption is correspondingly increas- 
ing, it would be surprising if the change were not accompanied 
by some modifications in men’s views about the relative impor- 
tance of the physical and the social elements in the conditions of 
human existence. As industries become diversified, as division 
of labor and competition become territorial and international, 
not less than individual, as occupations are more visibly affected 
by the actions of distant persons, as communication becomes 
accurate and rapid between groups of men industrially related 
though geographically separate, perception of dependence upon 
physical conditions ceases to be the dominant factor in human 
calculation. Perception of subjection to human devices or of 
advantage to be won by personal combinations becomes decisive. 
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The ranchman in Montana who has safely wintered his herd 
but cannot ship them to a market because a manufacturer in 
Illinois has failed to preserve an understanding with coal heavers 
and machinists and carpenters; the miner in Nevada who ferrets 
out a coincidence between certain acts of legislation and the 
decline of his silver in value; the rolling-mill operative in Penn- 
sylvania who discovers that a body of men in Washington may 
vote an increase or decrease of his work and wages—all these 
and the rest represented by them learn to disregard the fixed 
factors in human relations, and instead to watch other players 
in the game of life asexclusively as opponents at the chessboard or 
rival teams on gridiron or diamond. 

Through influences such as these it comes about that the 
fact of human association becomes a most intimate reality to the 
great masses of men long before philosophers have begun to 
learn its import. 

lI. The distinguishing mental trait of our age is undisciplined 
social self-consciousness. Men are more definitely and variously 
aware of each other than ever before. They are also more pro- 
miscuously perplexed by each other’s presence. We sometimes 
credit our generation with perceiving that we are members one 
of another, but the content of popular consciousness is more 
precisely rendered in the version, ‘‘ meddlers one with another.” 
We know just enough about social contacts to regard man as the 
animal that makes the most trouble for its own species. What- 
ever be men’s aims or acts it seems impossible for them to 
venture upon an enterprise so rare that collision can be avoided 
with the anticipating prejudice, property, or purpose of other 
men. The fate that goes with us or against us into our battle 
no longer seems to be a power of nature, or a superhuman 
champion, but merely detached or confederate human volition. 
Whatever modern men’s theory of the social bond, no men have 
ever had more conclusive evidence that the bond exists. 

Ill. This inevitable contact of man with men has produced confident 
popular philosophies of human association. Social self-conscious- 
ness formulates itself as guiding assumption or as controlling 
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dogma. Modern men are not merely aware of these contacts 
with compatriot and alien, official and civilian, wage-earner and 
wage-payer, capitalist and landlord and tenant, union and non- 
union laborer, brain-worker and brawn-worker, industrial and 
criminal, rich and poor seekers of employment and shunners of 
employment. Men of all ranks and stations think over these 
contacts, they listen to arguments about them, they acquire 
opinions, they accept beliefs. 

Before the invention of printing an occasional individual 
reflected upon societary relations in the large. In the last quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century social philosophy had broken out of 
the schools and in one country had enlisted popular strength 
enough to destroy a decaying dynasty. Inthe last decade of the 
nineteenth century, illiterates are become a feeble minority in the 
chief countries of civilization and the whole population that can 
read, with many additions from those who cannot, maintain in 
perpetual session a lyceum of sociology. If a little learning is 
a dangerous thing, jeopardy from that source is today universal. 
The millions have fragmentary knowledge of societary relations, 
and they are trying to transmute that meager knowledge into 
social doctrine and policy. The peculiar element of danger in 
the situation was just now suggested. Modern thought assumes 
that the fixed factors in human conditions are insignificant as 
compared with the eiements that may be determined by agree- 
ment. Popular judgment is just now intoxicated with the splen- 
did half truth that society is what men choose to make it. 
Popular social philosophy in its countless forms is today unani- 
mous in speculation about institutional rearrangement without due 
estimate of human limitations. 

IV. Popular social philosophy has its counterpart today in a social 
gravitation or “‘ movement” in the line of certain sympathies and 
assumptions begotten and fostered by reflection on contemporary 
societary conditions. In this movement some of the ultimate 
determinants of human destiny are emerging, yet the play of 
these profound forces is inconstant and erratic because at pres 
ent they are almost as enigmatical to the men who trust as to 
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those who challenge them. This movement combines with ele- 
ments of promise all the elements of danger to which we referred 
above. It has recently been characterized by Professor Graham 
Taylor, whose vigorous language we quote, although it implies 
dissent from portions of the thought just expressed. 


Only an intelligent appreciation of what the present sociological 
movement is qualifies one even to guess what the church may expect 
from it. Were it merely some or all of the forms in which it finds 
expression in current literature or present-day effort the question would 
perhaps admit of briefer and more definite answer. Whoever regards 
it, whether as claimant or critic, to be merely a species of literature, 
or the ideal of a few leaders of thought and action, or the copyrighted 
effusions of any particular school of theorists, or any mere method of 
work, or the fad of the fashionables, so totally misconceives the move- 
ment as to be incapable of seriously entertaining the idea of any vital 
relationship between it and the church, on the common ground of 
Christianity. 

The conviction that it is nothing less than the social movement of 
modern life underlies this discussion, and alone warrants its sug- 
gestions. It is simply the way life is moving today, and along which 
“leaders” are really following afar off. It is the direction which the 
course of human affairs is taking, and would take if there were no dis- 
tinctively sociological literature to record the watermarks of its prog- 
ress. It is the new-born consciousness in the many of each other’s 
existence and of the relationship of each to all as members one of 
another. This consciousness is born of God and these times, when 
“no man liveth unto himself,” whether he would or not. It is the 
movement of the common mind to understand the complex relations 
of man to man in modern society, and to forge out the science and 
arts of living and working together. It is the movement of the com- 
mon heart to realize the undying hope of social justice and human 
brotherhood. It is the movement of the common will to find and 
apply some adjustment of the disturbed relationships and dislodged 
classes, caused by the most revolutionary force ever introduced into 
human affairs, except the gospel, viz., the modern industrial system. 

The present sociological movement stands for all this and more, 
when it is considered in relation to the church. Its science of soci- 
ology, however, is rapidly formulating the data and province of that 
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branch of scientific research which is strictly limited to the study of 
society as a whole, and the social sciences are laying the basis for the 
practical arts of living and working together within the specific classes 
and conditions to which the several social structures give rise. But 
while these new sciences are the vital self-expression of, and are 
absolutely essential to, the perpetuity, progress and power of the 
movement, they are and ever will be far from being identical with it or 
comprehensive of it. For this movement of life so far transcends the 
best efforts to formulate it, that it almost reduces them to an absurdity 
to identify them with it. This movement has its observers, but recog- 
nizes no authorities. It has its interpreters, but no line of thought or 
action has less human leadership. It is the mighty “Zeitgeist,” the 
very spirit of all living, to which our Lord’s description of the Holy 
Spirit may as truthfully, as reverently be applied, “It bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou hearest the voice thereof, but knowest not whence 
it cometh and whither it goeth.” In its presence only the religious 
spirit and the scientific attitude are worthy of respect." 


This peculiar popular unrest of our era corresponds with two 
postulates of social philosophy held today in every variety of 
form and force by unprecedented numbers, first, that the rela- 
tions of man to man are not what they should be; second, that 
something must be done directly, systematically and on a large 
scale to right the wrongs. 

In thus pointing out that popular agitation for a remodeling 
of our social structure, and the logically antecedent popular 
philosophies of society are not chiefly academic facts, and that 
they are altogether more extensive than the scope of scholars’ 
influence, we are calling attention to points in the situation which 
few theorists have duly considered. The relation of popular 
sociology to would-be scientific sociology should be settled in 
the minds of scholars before more confusion results. Altogether 
too much has been charged or credited to the professional 
students of society. 

The fact that sociology is not primarily a product of the 
schools has escaped the attention of most observers. Popular 
attempts to explain present forms of society, and to get favor- 

* The Advance, June 20, 1895. 
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ably placed for effecting change in social conditions are as 
independent of the schools as they are of the seasons. Some 
scholars are still of the opinion that sociology is not only with- 
out form and void, but that it must forever remain so, because 
nothing in the nature of things sanctions it; and the name is 
therefore merely a device to give new theorists a place. These 
critics know little about the deep currents of present popular 
thought. It is a very callow sociologist who imagines that he 
and his colaborers are inventing the subject-matter of a new 
science. They are trying to perfect means of answering obtru- 
sive questions about society which the ordinary man is proposing 
every hour. They are not creating but merely representing 
popular curiosity. Life is so much more real to the people than 
to the schools that the people are no sooner possessed of some 
of the tools of thought, and some means of observation, than 
they proceed to grapple with more vital questions than the 
scholars had raised. Hence social philosophies, popular in source, 
partial in content, but potent in political effect, get vogue before 
scholars know the terms of the conditions which these rule-of- 
thumb philosophies claim to explain. The doctrines of pro- 


fessional sociologists are attempts to substitute revised second 
thought for the hasty first thoughts composing the popular 
sociologies in which busy men outside the schools utter their 


impressions. 

V. The facts thus sketched constitute a strenuous demand for 
authentic social philosophy. Are men on the whole sane, or hys- 
terical, or possibly paranoiac, in their attitude toward real and 
possible social conditions? Are the postulates of our social 
introspection valid or invalid? Have we learned all that can be 
known about the antecedents of present conditions, about the 
standards by which these conditions should be judged, about the 
type of future conditions toward which it is rational to aim, about 
the means at the disposal of man for-the creation of a different 
social order? Unless they have a monopoly of such fundamental 
and circumstantial and comprehensive social philosophy, accred- 
ited by every pertinent scientific sanction, many men exercising the 
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office of public teacher today are grievously sinning against their 
fellows by aggressive and inflammatory sociological dogmatism. 
Science makes common cause with every other human interest 
when it insists that there must be adequate investigation and for- 
mulation of the conditions of human welfare before there can be 
any credible programmes for the wholesale promotion of welfare. 
The institutions which our generation inherits may be very crude, 
but they are the deposit of all the wisdom and goodness of the 
ages, in reaction with the ignorance and the evil. He who would 
reorder them should first understand them. 

In the last chapter of his last important book Mr. Herbert 
Spencer says: 

There exist a few who... . look forward through unceasing 
changes, . . . . to the evolution of a Humanity adjusted to the require- 
ments of its life. And along with this belief there arises, in an increas- 
ing number, the desire to further the development. .... Hereafter 
the highest ambition of the beneficent will be to have ashare... . 
in the making of Man. Experience occasionally shows that there may 
arise extreme interest in pursuing entirely unselfish ends ; and, as time 
goes on, there will be more and more of those whose unselfish end 
will be the further evolution of Humanity. 


Precisely because permanent enlargement of human welfare 
is not a matter of shreds and patches, but a gain which depends 
upon the development of a superior type of manhood, capable of 
superior codperation, do we maintain that the programme most 
directly adapted to the furtherance of that end is suppression 
of the riot of imagination and substitution of the order of investi- 
gation. 

VI. Many capable scholars are beginning to recognize in these con- 
ditions a summons to unique forms of service. Our thesis implies no 
depreciation of the scholarship of the past. Splendid specialism 
has been amassing more knowledge than we have learned to use. 
A federation of scholarship is forming by which the products of 
divided labor upon knowledge needed for social purposes shall 
be combined and applied as means of promoting welfare. That 
which has been unconscious and accidental hitherto will be meth- 
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odically undertaken hereafter. Analytic and microscopic schol- 
arship is abortive without the complementary work of the syn- 
thetic scholar who builds minute details into comprehensive 
structures. The conditions of human association are so involved 
that it is no longer pardonable to increase present popular sensi- 
tiveness and irritation by theorizing about plans for accelerating 
the rate of human improvement, unless we have reduced all 
available pertinent facts about past and present human associa- 
tions to generalized knowledge, which shall indicate both direc- 
tion and means of improvement. 

This new task of scholarship is coming into recognition in 
every part of the world where thought is unfettered. Scholars 
are everywhere speaking out their dissatisfaction with fragmen- 
tary knowledge of society, and their ambition to contribute to 
knowledge that shall be properly dynamic. Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s 
recent account of the state of the social sciences in England is 
a fair index of the condition against which there is everywhere 
edifying revolt. We quote him at length because the case is not 
materially different elsewhere. Mr. Kidd says: 


When I set out to write Socta/ Evolution, | was impressed, as | am 
sure many an earnest student of our social phenomena has been 
impressed before me, with the extraordinary contrast which the 
sciences that deal with man in society present, when compared with 
the practical and experimental sciences upon which they rest. I need 
not speak of the strength and vigor of the latter, and of the new life 
that has come to many of them with the knowledge of the last fifty 
years. All this is only as it should be. It is the contrast which is so 
striking. I am bound to say that this impression with which I set 
out has deepened and grown down to the present hour. What seems 
to come home to the observer is the conviction, however much he may 
for the time try to avoid it, that outside a small group of workers, who 
however stand more or less aloof from the main body of professional 
thought, we have really in England at the present day no school of 
thought producing men fitted to deal with the science of human 
society as a whole. It would be impertinent in me to make such a 
remark if it implied any intention to speak disparagingly of the learn- 
ing displayed, and of the zealous and painstaking work being per- 
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formed, even under discouraging circumstances, in many of the depart- 
ments of knowledge in question. My meaning is different. It is of 
the isolation of these departments of work from each other and from 
the sciences upon which they rest, that complaint has to be made. 
That unity of life now everywhere visible throughout the lower sciences, 
which causes them to run into each other at every point, and which ren- 
ders strict lines of demarcation between them almost impossible, is 
nowhere to be found in the higher branches of knowledge. ‘The 
workers in many of them still live in an earlier world of ideas which 
has long since passed away elsewhere. Unconscious of how the world 
has been moving, some of them seem even anxious to tell us that they 
know nothing of any other science, and that they desire to know 
nothing. 

We have been hearing now for many years of a science of history, 
and many earnest and learned workers have borne a part in the uphill 
effort to raise history to that dignity which is its legitimate destiny. 
Nevertheless no spectacle can be more profoundly depressing to the 
worker who, trained in the accurate methods and the truth-seeking 
spirit of the lower sciences, and with the sense of the reign of universal 
law which these sciences give strong upon him, endeavors to take up 
the tangled threads of knowledge in this department of learning. In 
our universities and centers of learning he will find the exponents of 
the science still discussing whether it can ever have any laws, and even 
whether it should be founded on fact orromance. Let him take down 
any volume of history from its shelf, and endeavor to find any scien- 
tific clue therein to the natural laws underlying and controlling the 
majestic process of life which has unfolded itself in our western civil- 
ization, or to the natural laws that have directed the development of 
other social systems contemporaneous with it, or anterior to it. He 
will in all probability find none. If there is any attempt to discuss the 
matter at all, in the light of cause and effect, it will not be suggestive 
of the metheds which science has followed elsewhere. Let him take 
up a representative organ of educated opinion, like Zhe Spectator, and 
he will find an historical critic in a recent number regarding with a 
kind of dim wonder the connection between a few ij norant men, “who 
started forth to purify a world of which they knew nothing, by ideas 
which that world held to be contemptible,” and the fact that they have 
nevertheless so transformed it that today the effect of their work and 
thought “is regulating the acts and the laws of the guides of all man- 
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kind.” He will find the same critic equally impressed by “the spectacle 
of the half-naked ascetic sitting under his banyan, and giving out to 
brown men, ignorant as fishes, thoughts which today form the only 
antiseptic in the minds of a third of the human race;”’ and not less 
by that of “ the epileptic camel driver, who wandered for months among 
the mountains of Arabia, to descend with thoughts which, bad or good, 
were so powerful that they bound the very tribes of the desert into an 
indissoluble brotherhood, and hurled them out, a nation of warriors, 
to tread down the highest existing organizations of the world.” But 
he will find no explanation. It is all part of “the romance of history” 
the critic tells us. That is the formula of the writer, who, however, 
evidently is moved by the conviction that there must be some law 
underlying it all. But he has nothing better to send us to work with 
in this last decade of our scientific century. 

Even if the impartial observer turns to that party to which his 
sympathies naturally go out,—the party which is opposed to the 
romance rendering of history, and which is at present devoting itself 
to the exhaustive study of periods,—he does not find, on the whole, 
anything much more satisfying. The efforts of this party seem to be 
directed towards founding a school of classifiers and abstractors. The 
limit of its aim seems to be to publish all available material that exists 
and to vouch for the authenticity of our sources of knowledge. Far 
be it from any one loyal to the spirit of science to say a single word in 
disparagement of work so useful and so necessary. But it would also 
be wrong to pretend to hope that we can ever construct a science of 
history merely in this frame of mind, or that the remnants of unpub- 
lished manuscripts, or the sweepings of sources of information still left 
unexploited —however precious—can so broaden the foundations of 
historical knowledge as to enable us thereupon to raise history to its 
proper dignity as a science. 

It is not merely for the classifiers and abstractors that history is 
waiting now; it is for the workers who, trained in the methods of 
comparative science, will add to the present outfit of the historian the 
equipment necessary to enable him to regard history as the last com- 
plex but orderly phase in the evolution of life. It is only sucha 
worker that can expect to utilize in the elucidation of our human and 
historical problemis that vast store of knowledge which the sciences 
upon which history rests are now ready to contribute. 

Nor is it easy to see how any fair-minded person, not committed 
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to opinions on either side, can look round today at the social sciences 
generally and not have to admit that they are all in much the same 
state as history. It would be difficult to imagine any more remarkable 
situation than that presented in our day by the science of economics. 
We have had within the last thirty years a theory of social develop- 
ment founded on an economic conception put forward by a worker 
quite outside the ranks of the official exponents of this science. | 
refer to Marx’s view of modern society, and the theory of surplus 
value on which it is based. It is a view so utterly out of proportion, 
so evidently only partially*true, and so clearly demonstrative at every 
point of the author’s ignorance of the method of action in human 
society, of existing evolutionary forces larger than any he has taken 
account of, that it can hardly have any prominent place reserved to it 
in a future science of society; yet, strange as it may appear, there is at 
the present time scarcely a professor of economics in any university 
within the limits of our western civilization who has not felt the 
effects, direct or indirect, upon his work, of Marx’s generalization. It 
grows in influence, despite the refutations it is continually receiving 
from the economists. Nay more, I am much inclined to think that a 
recent socialist writer (Dr. Edward Aveling, Zhe Student's Marx) has 
not greatly overrated Marx’s true position in placing him alone along- 
side of Darwin in influencing the thought of the nineteenth century. 
And in what consists the secret influence of Marx’s generalization, 
masterly despite its errors? Simply, it seems to me, in this: that he 
has succeeded in basing his theory of society on a clear and largely 
true statement of the historical and human form of a relationship 
which has projected itself throughout the history of life. His work 
has taken no account of the factors, special to human society, which 
control and regulate this relationship. Yet the effect of the imperfect 
view which Marx has obtained, of a natural law operating in human 
society in a larger sense than the economists have been trained to 
understand, has so far raised him above his critics that his theory 
remains, as a political and social force, almost unaffected by the 
criticism of those who endeavor to deal with it from within the 
narrow circle of the merely economic position. And it has been, per- 
force, to the economist alone that society has had to turn for instruc- 
tion. In the present state of knowledge there has been absolutely no 
science of society in any larger sense than his, to which the world 
could look for help and guidance in the problems with which it is 
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struggling in a kind of agony that gives a note to the entire literature 
of our period. 

To turn from history and economics to professional philosophy is 
only to find the same lesson repeated. Outside the synthetic system 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer—that colossal edifice slowly and painfully 
(and surely to its own detriment) constructed by the author apart 
from and almost independent of the professional learning of the 
schools—the exponents of philosophy in England live in an old 
world of thought which has scarcely been affected by the influx of 
knowledge which the advancement of the lower sciences has brought. 
They are even, for the most part, unconscious of what is being done 
outside this world. There is no more striking sight in our time, when 
the perception of the unity and continuity of natural law throughout 
the entire realm of life has become the starting point of all real work, 
than to find men, authorities in their own departments of knowledge, 
endeavoring to discuss the problems of human existence and to formulate 
the ultimate principles of human nature without any real equipment 
for such a task, possessing scarcely any knowledge of those sciences 
which lead up to their subject, and almost without any perception of 
the immense and even revolutionary importance of the contributions 
which these sciences have made to that subject within the lifetime of 
the present generation. Even in the least fruitful period in the past 
this position would have been disastrous. For there is no lesson in 
the history of philosophy clearer and more emphatic than ene which 
cannot be expressed in any better words than Professor Huxley’s, viz., 
“The men who have made the most important positive additions to 
philosophy, such as Descartes, Spinoza, and Kant, not to mention 
more recent examples, have been deeply imbued with the spirit of 
physical science ; and in some cases, such as those of Descartes and 
Kant, have been largely acquainted with its details. In truth, the 
laboratory is the fore-court of the temple of philosophy; and whoso 
has not offered sacrifices and undergone purification there, has little 
chance of admission into the sanctuary.” And if this has been true 
in the past of those sciences upon which philosophy rests, how much 
more so in our own day, when these sciences have become the sources 
of knowledge that has transformed and reconstructed the very foun- 
dations of human thought!" 


* Nineteenth Ceniury, February 1895. 
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VII. If we are not self-deceived, no scholars in the world 
are more sagacious than those in the United States about the 
subordination of all special knowledge to larger relations. 
Nowhere are the representatives of special sciences less restricted 
by the contents of their particular material. Nowhere are 
scholars more anxious to generalize their special knowledge by 
coérdinating it with knowledge of other portions or phases of 
reality. This trait of American genius makes the differentiation 
of sociology as a distinct department of thought at once certain 
and difficult. In each of the social sciences there are American 
scholars who are successful and inspiring leaders both in special 
research and in constructive combination of their own with other 
results. These men have been elaborating the method of sociol- 
ogy, although they may still prefer to distinguish their work by 


another name. 

Ably conducted American journals devoted to special social 
sciences publish in almost every number important papers upon 
topics which lead discussion far beyond the limits of their par- 


ticular science. Without invading the field of these journals 
Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocioLocy will be a medium for 
exchange of thought between scholars upon the work of develop- 
ing an orderly view of associated human activities as a whole. 
In this JouRNAL a large number of American scholars, with many 
representative European sociologists will also try to express their 
best thoughts upon discoverable principles of societary relation- 
ship, in such a way that they might assist all intelligent men in 
taking the largest possible view of their rights and duties as 
citizens. 

The Journat will thus be primarily technical. It will be 
devoted to the organization of knowledge pertaining to the rela- 
tions of men in society into a sociology that shall represent the 
best American scholarship. On the other hand the Journat will 
attempt to translate sociology into the language of ordinary life, 
so that it will not appear to be merely a classification and expla- 
nation of fossil facts. As the contents of this number will show, 
it is not supposed essential to the scientific or even the tech- 
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nical ‘character of thought that it shall be made up of abstractly 
formulated principles. On the contrary, the aim of science 
should be to show the meaning of familiar things, not to 
construct a kingdom for itself in which, if familiar things are 
admitted, they are obscured under an impenetrable disguise of 
artificial expression. If sociology is to be of any influence 
among practical men, it must be able to put its wisdom about 
things that interest ordinary men in a form which men of affairs 
will see to be true to life. That form will frequently be the 
one in which not theorists but men of affairs themselves view 
the facts concerned. These men are then the most author- 
itative sociologists. No subject which pertains to men’s pur- 
suits is beneath the notice of sociology, provided it can be 
treated so that its relation to involved pursuits becomes more 
evident. 

While the sociological staff of The University of Chicago will 
be the responsible editors of the JouRNAL, the contributors will be 
men and women who are gathering the materials of social philos- 
ophy from the most diverse sources. The contents will vary 
from discussions of methodology to treatment of plans for 
social amelioration and to descriptions of minute social 
groups, or of specially significant social conditions, processes or 
functions. The JourNAL will be the “organ” of the editors in no 
other sense than of any other responsible sociologists who may 
desire to present their thought in its pages. The platform of 
the JouRNAL will be simply that it is possible to so far increase 
our present intelligence about social utilities that there may be 
much more effective combination for the promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare than has thus far been organized ; and accordingly 
help will be sought of anyone who can assist in defining the 
aims or in discovering the means of more rational associated 
effort. 

In treating of specific proposals for social amelioration the 
aim will be to explain them in their relation not to immediate 
ends, but to the most remote results that can be anticipated. 
They will be estimated not by their value as palliatives, not with 
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paramount reference to the satisfaction of the persons whom 
they would directly affect, but by the nature of the modification 
which they seem likely to impose upon the type or the tend- 
encies of society. 

To many possible readers the most important question about 
the conduct of the Journai will be with reference to its attitude 
toward “Christian Sociology.” The answer is, in a word, 
toward Christian sociology sincerely deferential, toward alleged 
“Christian sociologists” severely suspicious. 


Upon the platform thus indicated the editors will attempt to 
make THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY a factor of restraint 
upon premature sociological opinion, a means of promoting 
the development of a just and adequate social philosophy, and 
an element of strength and support in every wise endeavor to 
insure the good of men. 
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THE PLACE OF SOCIOLOGY AMONG THE SCIENCES 


THE word sociology first appeared in print in its French form 
‘“sociologie”’ in the fourth volume of Auguste Comte’s Positive 
Philosophy, the first edition of which was published in 1839. 
The author’s ‘“‘avertissement”’ prefixed to that volume is dated 
December 13, 1838, so that the word must have been penned 
during the year 1838 or earlier. That edition has long been 
exhausted and is accessible to few, but in the third edition of 1860, 
which is perhaps the best known to the public, the word occurs 
on page 185 of Vol. IV. Ina footnote the author says: 


I think I should venture, from this time on, to employ this term, 
the exact equivalent of my expression social physics already introduced, 
in order to be able to designate by a single name that complementary 
part of natural philosophy which relates to the positive study of all the 
fundamental laws proper to social phenomena. The necessity for such 
a denomination to correspond to the special aim of this volume will, 
I hope, excuse here this last exercise of a legitimate right, which I 
believe I have always used with all due circumspection, and without 
ceasing to feel a strong repugnance to the practice of systematic 
neologism. 

The world is certainly greatly indebted to Comte for this 
word, as it is also for that other useful word of his, altruism. 
Words are the tools of thought, and ideas can no more progress 
without words than can the arts without instruments and machin- 
ery. Although the word sociology is derived from both Latin 
and Greek, still it is fully justified by the absence in the Greek 
language of the most essential component. While it need not 
altogether replace the virtually synonymous expression social 
science it can be used in many cases where that could not. It 
tends to give compactness to the general conception and to unify 
the nomenclature of the sciences. In doing so it also adds some- 
what both qualitatively and quartitatively to the thought. We 
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all know what an improvement physics has been upon natural phi- 
losophy, and biology* upon natural history. 

Sociology stands in about the same relation to the old philos- 
ophy of history, but any one can see how greatly it modifies and 
amplifies that conception. Another of its marked advantages is 
that it is a single word and as such has its appropriate deriva- 
tives, especially its adjective sociological, which so greatly simpli- 
fies expression. When we consider, therefore, that this science, 
1ew as it is, has its definite name and several useful synonyms, 
and that besides the regular adjective sociological it has the 
shorter one social* which conveys a somewhat different idea, we 
may well regard this most complex field of investigation as even 
better equipped with the necessary implements of culture than 
many of the simpler fields. So much for words. 


Philosophers of all ages have been at work upon the problem 
of a logical and natural classification of the sciences. Not to 
speak of the ancients, we have had systems by Oken, Hegel, 
d’Alembert, Ampére, Locke, Hobbes, and many others before 
Comte and Spencer. Each of these systems has been largely a 
product of the quality of the author’s mind and was specially 
adapted to the general thesis of his philosophy. In selecting 
from among them all that of Comte as best adapted to the sub- 
ject of social philosophy I am far from condemning all others or 
even making odious comparisons. There is always more than 
one entirely correct way of classifying the phenomena of any 
great field. For example, the classification of the sciences 
which Spencer proposes as a substitute for Comte’s, although a 
good one for certain purposes, is not a substitute for that classi- 

* Until Huxley in 1876 went to the bottom of the subject (see Science and Educa- 
tion Essays, London, 1893, p. 268) and showed that the word biology was first 
emp! »yed by Lamarck in a work which appeared in 1801, there was much confusion 
as t the origin of this word. Comte (PAz/. Soc. iii, 81) ascribed it to de Blainville 
and . .ollowed him erroneously. Professor Giddings by a still greater error has 
recently ( Zheory of Sociology, p. 17) given the credit to Comte. 

* Dr. Albion W. Small has, since the above was written, very properly called 


attention to the special value of the word “‘societary ” in discussing social questions. 
See Ann. Pol, & Soc. Sci., Vol. V, March, 1895, p. 120. 
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fication and cannot be devoted to the purpose for which Comte 
employed it. Spencer’s is a formal or logical classification, 
Comte’s a genetic or serial one. The former shows the relations 
of coéxistence among the sciences, the latter those of sequence 
and natural subordination. Spencer’s is essentially a statica 
presentation of the facts, Comte’s a dynamic one. The most 
important thing to determine was the natural order in which the 
sciences stand — not how they can be made to stand, but how they 
must stand, irrespective of the wishes of any one. What is true 
cannot be made truer. The world may question it and attack it 
and ‘hawk at it and tear it” but it will survive. It makes no 
difference either how humble the source from which the truth 
may emanate. It is not a question of authority. If it is truth 
it may come from a carpenter of Nazareth or from an attic in 
the Latin Quarter; sooner or later all the world will accept it. 
One of the most convincing proofs of the truth of Comte’s sys- 
tem is found in the fact that Spencer himself, notwithstanding 
all his efforts to overthrow it, actually adopted it in the arrange- 
ment of the sciences in his synthetic philosophy and has never 
suggested that they should be otherwise arranged. 

But any such sweeping classification of the sciences must 
recognize the necessity of the broadest generalization, and must 
not attempt to work into the general plan any of the sciences of 
the lower orders. The generalization must go on until all the 
strictly coérdinate groups of the highest order are found, and 
then these must be arranged in their true and only natural order. 
This Comte accomplished by taking as the criterion of the posi- 
tion of each the degree of what he called “ positivity,”’ which is 
simply the degree to which the phenomena can be exactly deter- 
mined. This, as may be readily seen, is also a measure of their 
relative complexity, since the exactness of a science is in inverse 
proportion to its complexity. The degree of exactness or pos- 
itivit is, moreover, that to which it can be subjected to mathe- 
m . \emonstration, and therefore mathematics, which is not 
it*< if »ncrete science, is the general gauge by which the posi- 
tion of every science is to be determined. Generalizing thus 
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Comte found that there were five great groups of phenomena of 
equal classificatory value but of successively decreasing positivity. 
To these he gave the names astronomy, physics, chemistry, biol- 
ogy, and sociology. A glance at these suffices to show that 
they conform to the conditions outlined and that they must 
stand in this order. To complain, as some have done, that many 
well recognized sciences are not named in this list is totally to 
misconceive the object of the classification. The conception is 
a great and grand one and before it all captious criticisms must 
yield if it is to doits proper work. But really, when carefully 
scanned, nearly every proper science can be assigned its natural 
place in this scheme. For my own part, I should add one to the 
number of these great coérdinate sciences. I should recognize 
psychology as such and place it, as Spencer has done, between 
biology and sociology. Not that Comte ignored it, but in the 
mighty sweep of his logic he made it a part of biology, calling 
it “transcendental biology.” 

Much has been said about the relation of economics to soci- 
ology,and some have gone so far as to regard sociology asin some 
way subordinate to economics. The latter is simply one of those 
great fields of phenomena which lie outside the lines upon which 
the classification is based. Not that it is not recognized or 
appreciated, nor that it does not have its fixed and proper place 
in the scheme. To illustrate this we can best consider some of 
the other and less complex of the five great groups. Take 
astronomy, for example. It might be asked: Where is geology 
or geography ? They do not appear in the series. Are they 
ignored or omitted? Byno means. They simply belong under 
the broad conception of astronomy. The earth is to the astron- 
omer simply a planet and as such only does he study it. He may 
have more to say of Jupiter or Saturn. This illustrates the sweep- 
ing character of Comte’s generalization. Those who raise 
these objections do not grasp it in its true magnitude. And 
I may say here, parenthetically, that Comte was typical of the 
French mind in general when at its best. There is no greater 
error than that of thinking it light and trivial. I have heard 
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mathematicians, astronomers, and physicists say the same for 
these great departments of science. Every chemist, anatomist, 
and physiologist must be acquainted with French thought on 
these subjects. It was Lamarck who really broke the way to the 
new biology and gave it its name. Political economy, with all its 
merits and defects, orignated with the physiocrats. In the very 
word altruism Comte laid the foundation of a scientific ethics. 
And for moral power in fiction what author has approached 
Victor Hugo? The French mind penetrates to the very heart 
of every problem it attacks and is not deterred by practical 
obstacles. It has thus been the great organizer of human 
thought, leaving the details and frictional hindrances to the Ger- 
man and English schools. France has furnished the warp of 
science and philosophy, other nations their woof. 

What has been said of astronomy and the sciences that fall 
within its far-reaching scope is also true of the other great groups. 
It is not necessary to give illustrations in all, but biology fur- 
nishes some that are specially instructive. Biology is the science 
of life and as such includes all that has life. Its principal 
branches are therefore vegetal and animal life. Yet biology 
is neither botany nor zodlogy, nor both combined. These, it is 
true, fall under it, but only in the same sense that geology and 
geography fall under astrenomy. And just as the great bulk of 
geology and geography are not astronomy at all, so the greater 
part of both botany and zodélogy is not biology at all. This 
principle holds of all truly logical classification. The lower terms 
of any system of generalization always contain much more than 
the next higher. They stand under them, but all that belongs 
properly to them as lower terms does not belong to the higher 
terms but is additional to what is necessary to characterize them. 
This is well illustrated in both botany and zodlogy as systematic 
sciences. All classification here as elsewhere is what is called 
synoptical. In arranging the species of a great natural order they 
are always divided into first large and then progressively smaller 
and smaller groups. The order is divided into codrdinate fam- 
ilies, each family into coérdinate genera, and each genus into 
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species which are also coérdinate. Usually there are found to 
be more subdivisions than these and we have in botany at least, 
suborders, subfamilies, tribes, subtribes, and subgenera. Even 
species have their varieties, and in some sciences, particularly in 
ornithology, these are called subspecies and have a special signifi- 
cance. What most concerns us here is that in characterizing 
these sucessively lower and lower groups, when scientifically done, 
none of the characters are described in a lower that have already 
been employed to mark off the next higher group. All the 
characters of a family are additional to those of the order to 
which it belongs, all those of a genus additional to those of its 
family, and all those of a species additional to those of its genus. 
In correct synoptical work there is no repetition or mixing up 
of the characters belonging to these respective groups, so that 
we speak of ordinal, family, generic, and specific characters. 

All this may at first sight seem irrelevant to the question 
before us, but natural history furnishes the best possible example 
of the primary process of the mind in reasoning upon concrete 
facts. There is a certain school of biologists who are somewhat 
disposed to sneer at the old-fashioned study of systematic bot- 
any and zodlogy, but if it had no other claims it could be 
defended from the pedagogic standpoint as the best possible 
discipline of the mind, as the supreme object lesson in logic. It 
may sound paradoxical to assert that the study of living organisms 
can be made an aid in grasping the abstruse problems of meta- 
physics, but it certainly can do this. One of the most difficult 
of those problems has always been the Platonic idea, and few 
students ever readily grasp it. Yet every one of these groups 
in natural history classification to which I have referred is nothing 
more nor less than a Platonic idea. A species, a genus, a fam- 
ily, an order, a class or a kingdom is this and nothing else, and 
every schoolgirl who has analyzed a flower has, unknown to her- 
self and without mental effort, obtained a clear conception of 
what constitutes the Platonic idea. 

We come then to the last and highest of the sciences, viz., 
sociology, and what has been said is calculated to prepare us 
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to understand the true scope of that science. This is specially 
important because there exists considerable confusion upon this 
point. The greatest difficulty has been that of distinguishing it 
from political ecomony or economics. It has naturally happened 
that it fell to teachers of that science to take up sociology also 
and give instructions in that, and from the long recognition of 
economics as a necessary branch of learning and the recent appear- 
ance of sociology upon the scene it has been concluded by some 
that this young aspirant fora place in the curriculum must neces- 
sarily be some subordinate ou.growth of the older science. But 
from the considerations already set forth it is obvious that this 
is an erroneous view. Comte’s conception is of course widely 
different, as he makes it one of the great codrdinate groups of 
his so-called hierarchy and as such to embrace everything that 
pertains to manasa social being, But before considering this 
claim let us examine the views of one of the foremost political 
economists of the world, Mr. John Stuart Mill, and this ata date 
anterior to the publication of Comte’s name or his method. Mill 
saw that there was a great science of society as yet unnamed and 
undefined, and in striving after these two ends he used the three 
expressions: “social economy,” ‘speculative politics,” and “the 
science of politics,” and then proceeded to define the scope of 
this great science as follows : 

This science stands in the same relation to the social, as anatomy 
and physiology to the physical body. It shows by what principles of 
his nature man is induced to enter into a state of society; how this 
feature of his position acts upon his interests and feelings, and through 
them upon his conduct; how the association tends progressively to 
become closer, and the coéperation extends itself to more and more 
purposes ; what those purposes are, and what the varieties of means 
most generally adopted for furthering them; what are the various 
relations which establish themselves among men as the ordinary 
consequence of the social union; what those which are different in 
different states of society; and what are the effects of each upon the 
conduct and character of man.’ 


'J.S. Mitt: “On the Definition of Political Economy; and on the Method of 
Philosophical Investigation in that Science.—Zondon and Westminster Review, Vol. 
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Not content with thus broadly outlining a science to which 
he would have undoubtedly applied the name sociology if Comte 
or any one else had at that date suggested it, he proceeds to 
show how this science differs from that of political economy, 
and in these terms: 


“Political Economy”’ is not the science of speculative politics, but 
a branch of that science. It does not treat of the whole of man’s 
nature as modified by the social state, nor of the whole conduct of 
man in society. It is concerned with him solely as a being who desires 
to possess wealth, and who is capable of judging of the comparative 
efficacy of means of obtaining that end. It predicts only such of the 
phenomena of the social state as take place in consequence of the 
pursuit of wealth. It makes entire abstraction of every other human 
passion or motive except those which may be regarded as perpetually 
antagonizing principles to the desire of wealth, namely, aversion to 
labor, and desire of the present enjoyment of costly indulgences. . . . . 
Political Economy considers mankind as occupied solely in acquir- 
ing and consuming wealth; and aims at showing what is the course of 
action into which mankind, living in a state of society, would be 
impelled, if that motive, except in the degree in which it is checked 
by the two perpetual counter motives above adverted to, were abso- 
lute ruler of their actions." 


Although it is the old abstract political economy which is 
here described, and although the modern economics is much 
broader in its scope and rests to a far greater extent upon the 
observed facts of human life and action, still it remains true that 
the two sciences here so clearly marked off from each other by 
Mill are distinguished in substantially the way he shows them to 
be. The distinction is not essentially different from that 


between biology as now universally understood and taught and 
botany or zodlogy. It is a distinction of position in a scheme 
of classification. Rigidly construed, while the whole of the 
latter falls under the former, nothing that is distinctively botanical 
or zodlogical should be called biology. And in the same way, 


XXVI, October, 1836, p. 11. Reprinted with slight modifications as the fifth of his 
Essays on some Unsettled Questions of Political Economy, 1844, p. 135. 


* MILL, foc. cit., p. 12. 
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while economics belongs within the great field of sociology, 
there should be no confusion or overlapping in speaking of these 
sciences or in teaching them, so that nothing that clearly belongs 
to economics should be treated as sociology. While in so com- 
plex a field of phenomena it may be difficult in practice to 
draw the distinction thus definitely and always maintain it, this 
should be the constant aim and ideal both of the teacher and 
the social philosopher. If this is done there will be no such 
thing possible as a conflict between them, or of the cultivators 
of one of these sciences encroaching upon the domain of the 
other. In some of the simpler sciences this complete separation 
of the superior from the subordinate fields is less difficult. In 
astronomy, for example it is easy. Who ever heard of a geolo- 
gist complaining that the astronomers were encroaching upon 
his domain? With the degree of complexity, however, the 
clearness of these distinctions diminishes in the maze of special 
details, until when the field of social action is reached it requires 
a skilled pilot to keep the thought-laden craft safely within the 
true channel of logical consistency. Yet the course exists as 
definitely in the one case as in the other, and it must be found 
and followed before the present confusion can be cleared up. 
It has been my purpose thus far simply to indicate that course 
and to show what I conceive the science of sociology to be as 
distinguished from all those special sciences which, indeed, fall 
within its general purview, but which are entitled to be cultivated, 
and have been cultivated, as sciences. I have taken economics 
as an example because it seems to be most prone to overflow 
into the broader field, and because it is out of this department 
that sociologists are now being chiefly recruited. But there are 
many other sciences or branches of learning that occupy prac- 
tically the some relative position. It is here that history stands, 
while ethnology, ethnography and demography, with other 
attendant branches of anthropology, bear so strongly upon the 
great science of man in the social state that it is difficult to pre- 
vent them from forcing their way into it. And each of these 
has its specialized phenomena to be set aside and cultivated as 
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separate departments or sciences. Reverting to a former illus- 


tration, we may regard sociology as one of the great natural 
orders of cosmical phenomena under which we may range the 
next most general departments as so many genera, each with its 
appropriate species. That is, the classification of the sciences 
may be made strictly synoptical. When this is done it will be 
possible for philosophers, like good systematists, to avoid mak- 
ing their ordinal characters include any properly generic ones, 
or their generic characters include any that are only specific. 

Thus understood, sociology is freed from the unnecessary 
embarrassment of having hanging about it in more or less dis- 
order a burden of complicated details in a great variety of atti- 
tudes which make it next to impossible to secure due attention 
to the fundamental principles of so vast a science. These 
details are classified and assigned each to its proper place (genus 
or species) and the field is cleared for the calm contemplation 
of the central problem of determining the facts, the law and 
the principles of human association. 

I would not haye it inferred from the high systematic rank 
thus given to sociology that the logical order in which the 
entire scheme is to be taken up and studied or taught is to begin 
with the highest or ordinal principles and end with the lowest or 
specific ones. Quite the contrary. Sociology is an advanced 
study, the last and latest in the entire curriculum. It should 
perhaps be mainly postgraduate. It involves high powers of 
generalization, and what is more, it absolutely requires a broad 
basis of induction. It is largely a philosophy, and in these days 
philosophy no longer rests on assumptions but on facts. To 
understand the laws of society the mind must be in possession of 
a large body of knowledge. This knowledge should not be 
picked up here and there at random, but should be instilled in 
a methodical way. It should be fed to the mind with an intel- 
ligent purpose in view, and that purpose should be the prepa- 
ration of the mind for ultimately entering the last and most 
difficult as well as most important field of human thought, that 
of sociology. Therefore history, political economy, and the 
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other generic branches should first be prosecuted as constituting 
the necessary preparation for the study of the higher ordinal 
principles. 

And apropos of this purely pedagogic question, let me 
emphasize another principle which we also owe to Comte. | 
have called his system a natural system, and I use that term in 
the same sense here as when, as a botanist, I speak of the natural 
system of plants. The order is the order of nature and not of 
man, and the several sciences not only stand naturally in this 
order but are genetically affiliated upon one another in this order. 
That is, each of the five great natural groups rests upon the one 
immediately below it and grows out of it, as it were. From 
this it necessarily results that this is the true order in which they 
should be studied, since the study of each furnishes the mind 
with that proper data for understanding the next higher. The 
student, therefore, who advances in this order is approaching the 
goal of his ambition by two distinct routes which converge at 
the desired stage. He is laving the foundation for the understand- 
ing of the more complex sciences by acquaintjng himself with the 
simpler ones upon which they successively rest, and he is at the 
same time mounting upward in the scale of generalization from 
the specific and generic to the ordinal or higher groups in a 
systematic classification. The natural arrangement of the great 
coérdinate groups is serial and genetic. The term “hierarchy” 
applied to it by Comte is inappropriate, since there is no subor- 
dination but simply degrees of generality and complexity. 
There is genetic affiliation without subordination. The more 
complex and less exact sciences may be regarded as the children 
of the more simple and exact ones, but between parent and off- 
spring there is no difference of rank. In contrast with this, the 
other classification, which I have called synoptical, is a true 
hierarchy, such as was taught to exist among the angels. It will 
be easier to comprehend if we liken it to the system of ranking 
that prevails in an army. The two kinds of classification are 
entirely different in principle, and the last named occurs inde- 
pendently in each of the great serial groups. 
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Now the pedagogic principle alluded to is that none of the 
more complex and less exact sciences can be properly understood 
until after all the simpler and more exact ones below it have first 
been acquired. What Comte insisted upon was that no one was 
competent to treat the higher sciences who was ignorant of the 
lower, and the same would of course be true of teaching. But 
the important qualification should be made that this canon does 
not imply a mastery of the details of these sciences, but only a 
comprehensive grasp of their principles. Thus qualified I believe 
it to be sound, and it is very important to set it forth at such a 
time as this when mathematicians, astronomers, and physicists, 
having no acquaintance with biology, psychology or sociology, 
are setting themselves up, on the strength of their reputation in 
the simpler fields, as authorities on economics and social and 
political science. And not less forcibly is the truth of this prin- 
ciple exemplified in those economists who almost boast that they 
know nothing of biology and the other great sciences from 
which the broadest principles of their own department are 
derived. 

We see, then, the high place which sociology, properly 
defined, should hold among the sciences, and how clear and 
incisive are the boundaries which mark it off from all other , 
branches of learning. It is the cap-sheaf and crown of any true 
system of classification of the sciences, and it is also the last and 


highest landing on the great staircase of education. 
LESTER F. WarD. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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IS OUR REPUBLIC A FAILURE?’ 


A GENTLEMAN prominently connected with the diplomatic 
service of a European nation said to me a few years ago: “You 
must remember that your republic is even now merely an experi- 
ment. A century is nothing in the history of a nation. And it 
is yet to be proved that a democratic government on a large 
scale is a practicable thing.” 

I think we must admit that so far he was quite right. He 
was convinced, it might be added, that already signs of 
failure are obvious. He has no faith that the experiment will 
succeed. He insists that democracy, as in the days of Czsar 
and Cromweil and Napoleon, must lead to autocracy. 

Is he right in this also? 

We must bear in mind that our government is not merely a 


republic. Holland under the stadtholders was that, and so was 
Venice. But both were profoundly aristocratic. Each was in 
fact ruled by a small oligarchy. But with us the basis of 
government is popular. We are a democracy—a democratic 


LOS, 


Of course it is not intended by that to imply that with us a// 
the people share in government. From the nature of the case 
that is and always must be a physical impossibility. Even 
altogether aside from the question of woman suffrage, it is 
obvious that there will always be a large number of children and 
an appreciable number of criminals and persons of disordered 
and weak mind who should not be entrusted with political power. 
The real difference, then, between what we call an oligarchy 
and what we call a democracy is that in the former the political 
people are few, in the latter the political people are many. Of 
course in a modern state by the political people we mean those 


* Delivered before the members of The University of Chicago, July 4, 1895. 
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possessed of the elective franchise. These in our country are 
now about one person in five of the whole population. If 
women were admitted to vote on equal terms with men the 
proportion would presumably be about two persons in five. 

This then is the first characteristic of a political democracy. 
The political people are relatively very numerous. 

The second characteristic is eligibility to public office. With 
The age 


us this is nearly as unlimited as the elective franchise. 


limit is somewhat higher, and occasionally there is a residence 
limitation also. To be sure no one can be president of the 
United States who is less than thirty-five years old. But, 
inasmuch as there are several millions of men in the various 
states who are above that age, and as these include practically 
all who under almost any supposable circumstances would be 
considered possibilities, we can hardly call the limitation a 
Certainly there is never any dearth of candi- 


drastic one. 

dates. 
Compare this with the French law just preceding the revolu- 

tion of 1848, which required the payment of direct taxes amount- 

ing to $2,000 a year as a condition of eligibility to sit in the 

lower house of the national legislature. By this means frequently 

there were not more than fifty men in a department who were 

thus eligible. Suppose the case that only fifty men in Illinois 

were legally qualified for membership in the national house of 

representatives! In fact we have the privilege of choosing our 

members from at least a half million men. 
In both these respects, then—eligibility for the suffrage and 

eligibility to office—we are very democratic. And not only that 

-—for the whole of our history we have steadily been becoming 

more democratic. A hundred years ago, the property qualifica- 

tion was required for suffrage in nearly all the states. It has 

And thus the proportional number of voters j 


been swept away. 
has been greatly increased. 

At the time of our revolutionary war, the most of the states 
restricted eligibility to hold office by requirements of property or 
I quote from McMaster (III. 148): 


religious belief. 
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No atheists, no free-thinkers, no Jews, no Koman Catholics, no 
man, in short, who was not a believer in some form of the Protestant 
faith, could ever be governor of New Jersey, New Hampshire, Connecti- 
cut, or Vermont. Any rich Christian might be the executive of Mas- 
sachusetts or Maryland. Elsewhere he must be a Trinitarian and a 
believer in the divine authority of the Bible, or acknowledge one God, 
believe in heaven and hell, and be ready to declare openly that every 
word in the Testaments, both old and new, was divinely inspired. Not 
content with restrictions such as these, many states went further, and 
required that the governor should not only be pious but rich. In one 
he must have an estate of £100, in another of £500, in another of 
£5000, in another of £10,000. 

All these limitations have disappeared. Some of our states 
have governors who are not rich. And there are some governors 
who are not pious. In short, the number of men legally eligible 
to that high office has largely increased. There are very few 
men of full age in this audience who, should they be elected, 
could not be governor of this state, or a member of either house 
of our general assembly. 

I suppose that the essence of a republic lies in the absence 
of hereditary tenure of public office. And it is quite true that 
we are not blessed in this country with a Prince of Wales who 
will become chief magistrate of the nation merely because his 
great-grandfather held that exalted station; or with an upper 
house of the national legislature constructed on the same wise 
plan. It has been said that to educate a boy one should begin 
with his grandfather. It is not so sure that that is the best way 
to make a congressman. In short, rightly or wrongly, the 
republic chooses live men as its officers. The monarchy submits 
to dead men. It is the mouldering bones of old George the 
First which in fact fill the English throne. But it would not be 
easy for the plain man to prove that our President ever had a 
grandfather. 

Here, then, is a form of government to all whose offices 
many thousands of men are eligible, and to whose elective fran- 
chise nearly every man of full age is entitled. It is a democratic 
republic. And from its inception in 1776 to the present day it 
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has been steadily growing more democratic and more republican. 


Is it a failure ? 

There is no room for the cheerful optimism which sees only 
the glories of the republic. The true patriot must scan anxiously 
its dangers as well. And the thoughtful mind must admit that 
in our public life there are some undoubted and alarming evils. 

Of these, perhaps, none is more grave than the disappearance 
of public confidence in our legislative bodies. 

Our revolt from Great Britain was an escape from submission 
to a rule to which we did not consent. And we entered on a 
career of independence in cheerful confidence that now we should 
We would not be 


have our own way and all would be well. 
taxed by Parliament—a body in which we were not represented. 
We would be taxed only by our own legislatures. Our legis- 
latures were the representatives of the people, and surely the 
people could govern themselves. 

But gradually it was learned that these representatives could 
not altogether be trusted. This was a surprising revelation. 
But in the effort to guard the public against these agents of the 
public our state constitutions have been loaded with restrictions 
on the legislative power. A long and increasing series of acts 
has been flatly forbidden. The appointing power and veto 
power of the governor have been greatly increased. The courts 
have been carefully vested with the power of scrutinizing legisla- 
tion and nullifying such as conflicts with the organic law. 

In the first constitution of the state of New York almost 
nothing was expressly forbidden to the legislature. In the last 
constitution of that state there are pages of distinct prohibitions 
on that body, besides a considerable number of powers, once 
legislative, but now vested in other authorities. 

The first constitution of Illinois gave the legislature the power iq 
of electing nearly all state officials below the governor. The i 
present constitution of this state has taken away practically all 
this authority. 

These are mere illustrations. To the student of the develop- 
ment of our state constitutions nothing is more striking than the 
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extraordinary growth in the number and variety of restrictions 
on the legislative power. And each individual one of these 
restrictions has been the result of some abuse. 

And this historical fact is equally true of our local legisla- 
tures in municipal affairs. City councils have been stripped of 
power after power, until in New York and Brooklyn they are 
mere shadows. And in Chicago few people would mourn if the 
common council were nothing more than a shadow. 

Here, then, is a fact in constitutional history. The develop- 
ment of our organic law since the republic was founded exhibits 
a growing distrust of legislatures and an incessant multiplication 
of measures calculated to hedge them about with restrictions. 

And this state of public opinion, so clearly reflected in con- 
stitutional enactments, has become deeply impressed on the 


public consciousness. 

Nothing is more common than the opinion that our legis- 
lative bodies, from Congress to the common council, are both 
ignorant and venal. We all remember the case of the young mem- 
ber of Congress from the far west, who, when he first took his seat 


and listened with awe to the speeches of his colleagues whose 
names had been to him household words, audibly expressed the 
wonder how in thunder he got there. After he had been a 
member for a year he wondered how in thunder any of them got 
there. More than one business man since 1893 has despairingly 
wished that Congress would adjourn for ten years. And in his 
old age one day Gouverneur Morris remarked to John Jay: “Jay, 
what a set of damned scoundrels we had in that Second (Conti- 
nental) Congress.’””’ And Jay assented. This was the Congress 
which declared our independence and waged the Revolutionary 
War. 

And the periodical adjournment of our state legislatures is 
usually welcomed with a sigh of relief. It is well understood 
that these bodies as a rule are not independent lawmakers. 
They move only as the wires are pulled by their various masters, 
political and financial. The taint of jobbery and bribery infects 
them. The lobby has come to be called “the third house” — 
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and the lobbyas a rule means bribery, direct or indirect. It is a 
regular thing for “sand-bagging”’ bills to be introduced, whose 
only object is to extort money from wealthy interests which the 
bills threaten. And on the other hand the most salutary 
measures often fail if they antagonize the profits of powerful cor- 
porations. Meanwhile legitimate legislative business is choked 
by a mass of bills, while the vicious committee system puts it in 
the power of small cliques to smother at will almost any measure 
they please. Our legislatures are no longer deliberative bodies. | 

As to our city councils, the very name in our large cities has 
become malodorous. If one should explain to this audience 
that in German cities membership in the municipal council gives 
valuable social rank, an involuntary grin would ripple from the 
platform to the door. Such a notion seems to us quite weirdly 
grotesque. We are surprised and thankful if one more than a 
third in such a body will occasionally vote against corrupt 
measures. And when a man of character and standing consents 
to an election to the council, the community looks on it as 
almost quixotically self-sacrificing. 

Is it not a fact that we have come to expect much more from 
the President of the United States than from Congress—that we 
look to the governors of our states for protection from the crude 
and corrupt action of our legislatures—and that civic reform is 
embodied in the mayor? It may be admitted that states 
occasionally have selected for their chief magistrates some very 
extraordinary individuals. About two years ago there was an 
eruption of wild-eyed governors in several states—political 
pimples, indicative of poison in the blood of the body politic. 
But after all that was an incident—one on the whole which 
has occurred rather seldom. And on the other hand, can any 
one at this moment point to any state legislature which is 
clearly and unmistakably as valuable to the public as the few 
executives in question were valueless ? 

A second grave fact which confronts us is the actual tyranny 
which prevails at too many points and at too many times in the 
republic. 
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One form of this is the tyranny of aggregated wealth. It is 
too late a day in the history of modern society to deplore the 
union of capital in masses for the accomplishment of ends which 
can only be attained by vast financial power. The achievements 
of today consist in the application of tremendous controlled 
energies in the overcoming of gigantic obstacles. We transport 
our merchandise not in single wagons loaded with hundred- 
weight and hauled by creeping oxen, but in long trains crammed 
with hundreds of tons and whirled through space by powerful 
steam engines. We build bridges not over rivulets but ove: 
arms of the sea—measuring their length not in rods but miles. 
And in all the infinity of great undertakings which engage the 
restless activities of our leaders of industry, capital is demanded, 
not in thousands, but in millions—not in millions, but in 
hundreds of millions. How else could we cleave the con- 
tinent with the Nicaragua canal or span it with the steel rails 
of our Pacific highways? The nineteenth century is not the 
eighteenth. Today is not yesterday. Capital must be massed 
in order to work out the plain and necessary tasks which 


with their gigantic difficulties confront us with our gigantic 


powers. 

But in wielding great resources for the attainment of grand 
results, the individual has withered. The rights and interests 
of a single puny human unit, if in the way, are crushed as if by 
a car of Juggernaut. ' The general of an army thinks of his men 
as so many machines. That they have nerves, hopes, longings, 
affections, of all this he takes no thought. So many men he 
allows to be destroyed in exchange for a battery. So many more 
he gladly sacrifices for a strategic point. That is war. And so 
in the business of our great corporations. The employés are too 
apt to be held as mere cogs or pinions inthe machinery. If men 
could be fabricated of brass and leather, to be set going by 
changing a power belt, to be stopped by touching a lever, our 
corporations would gladly discard flesh and blood. But as the 
human brain and the human hand must be employed, they are 
handled as nearly as possible as though in fact they were of brass 
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and leather. ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself" was not 
addressed to a modern corporation. 

And it is not merely the employé whose rights and feelings 
are disregarded. The classic remark of a great captain of 
industry when the interests of the public were mentioned to him, 
was, “The public be damned."” And that was merely a coarse 
and blunt expression of the actual spirit of nearly all corporate 
action. The legal fiction of a soulless corporation is the expres- 
sion of a biting social fact. The corporation has no soul. It 
has no heart. It is only a brain and a muscular, grasping hand. 

And so it is that in dealing with employés and in dealing 
with the public our corporations are in fact too often a tyranny 
remorseless as that against which our fathers rebelled in 1776. 

Now, observe, I speak of corporations, not of their members. 
A man may have a conscience of his own. But it is a strange 
fact that in combined action the moral temperature of the mass 
is always lower than that of its individuals. Political parties as 
such do things which their component individuals would scorn. 
Nations in their intercourse today follow little more than the 
brutal principles of the middle ages. And the conscienceless 
tyranny of too many of our financial combinations is a tendency 
as inevitable as that of gravitation. It is not necessarily and 
only the product of the shameless wickedness of the units of the 
corporation. When an express train thunders over the shrink- 
ing form of a child who has fallen on the tracks, it crushes 
remorselessly the quivering flesh and the tender bones and the 
thrilling nerves. The pity of it—the pity of it! And yet 
vituperation at the engineer, or the conductor, or the directors, 
is idle. See if blame rests on them, surely. But turn your best 
energies to finding a device such that hereafter a child cannot 
fall on the track. 

There is another form of modern tyranny in our republic. 
The union of employés is as inevitable as the union of capital. 
Labor organizations and corporations are the two poles of the 
modern industrial world. And no one can deny that in union 
the laboring man has found strength. 
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But—when the union denies to any man the right to earn 
his living by any honest work which he chooses — when physical 
violence is used to enforce this denial — then there is a tyranny 
as utter and as brutal as any ever wielded by absolute monarch. 
Freedom is a cherished boon in this American republic. Our 
forefathers gave their blood and their lives to win it. And we 
their children will not easily yield it at the demand of any man 
or of any body of men. 

Bearing in mind, then, the imbecility of one vital branch of 
our republican form of government, the grasping and pitiless 
tyranny of aggregated capital, and the equally brutal tyranny of 
aggregated labor, it is well to ask ourselves seriously the question 
whether these ominous dangers are inherent in our republican 
democracy. They are sapping the national strength. They are 
disintegrating the national conscience. They are corrupting the 
national heart. Can we escape them by a monarchy? Is aris- 
tocracy really the government of the best? Was the declaration 
of independence in truth the beginning of our woes? 

In trying to answer these questions we should remember in 
the first place that democracy brings all things into the light. 
Democracy is eternally inquisitive. The “bright, keen sunlight 
of publicity”’ brings out every blemish, searches into every flaw. 
Our ladies will assure us that it is only a perfect complexion 
which will staiid a blaze of direct light. Shadows and cloudy 
days soften rugged outlines. It is just so in the state. Surely 
no autocracy could be more absolute than that of Russia. And 
could free speech and a free press exploit the reserve of that 
autocratic administration, there is little doubt that there would 
be revealed a corruption which would out-Tammany Tammany 
itself. In other words, we may be very sure that we know the 
very worst of our democracy. But who knows the quiet things 
which underlie the smooth surface of hereditary aristocracy? 
Now and then a Stead drags them into daylight —and he goes to 
prison for his pains. Now and then a Bastile is stormed—and 
the secrets of the prisoncrypts are revealed. Nepotism and 
sinecures, too, are the horror of democracy—they are the 
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commonplace of aristocracy. We must aliow, then, for this 
difference of publicity and for this difference of emphasis. The 
first English slave trader, John Hawkins, was rewarded with 
knighthood by Queen Elizabeth. The last slave trader of Saxon 
race was not knighted. He was hanged in New York harbor. 
There is a difference in the point of view. 

Again, we must remember that after all the most serious issue 
is not governmental. It is social. The real question is not — Is 
republican government a failure? It is this— Is modern civili- 
zation a failure? The same flagrant corruption has been seen 
under monarchical forms. The second empire in France was 
rotten to the core. It was not a lack of French valor which 
caused France to go down before the German artillery at Sedan. 
It was the swindling contractors, the fraudulent officials, the 
imbecile administration. Was the empire a failure? Yes — but 
only as falseness permeated official France. 

Could public life be worse than it was in England under the 
Georges! Bribery reigned supreme in parliament. Boroughs 
were known to advertise in the public prints that they would sell 
their seats in the House of Commons to the highest bidder. The 
union with Ireland was carried through in 1800 by processes 
which would put our most cynical lobbyists to the blush. Sine- 
cures in church and state, pensions and peerages for infamous 
services, were as thick as blackberries. 

And the tyranny of banded capitalists, on the one hand, and 
of banded toilers, on the other, is as strenuous in monarchical 
Europe as in democratic America. 

I repeat—the prime question is social. And it is gravely 
menacing throughout al! the civilized nations. The truth is that 
democracy merely strips away disguises and puts us face to face 
with the facts. Monarchy and aristocracy are an evasion of 
the issue—they temporize. It is idle for men to try to 
avoid personal responsibility. The crucial question of the 
ages is simply this: Can men govern themselves? The 
affirmative is civilization— the negative is barbarism. The 
whole trend of modern life — the sweep of modern progress —is 
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towards individual freedom and individual responsibility. And 
that is only another way of saying democracy. Shifting the 
responsibility to some heaven-born ruler is mere cowardice. 
It is putting off the inevitable. Seek to evade it as we may, 
sooner or later men must find themselves everywhere face to face 
with the issue of self-government. Europe today is vastly 
more democratic than it was when our Continental Congress 
declared the independence of these United States. Universal 
suffrage rules European legislation from the Atlantic to the 
borders of Russia. Aristocratic power is stubborn. But it is 
slipping away. One might as well try to swim up Niagara Falls 
as attempt to set back this on-rushing tide of democracy. 

And it is the glory of our fathers that they looked into the 
future with the eye of the seer. They dared to cut loose from 
the hereditary systems of the old world. They dared at that early 
day to assume, for themselves and their posterity, the respon- 
sibility of self-guidance. And that responsibility now rests on us. 

It is evident that self-control means conscience and honor. 
And it is these qualities which a democracy pre-eminently needs. 
Here is the lack of our age. Democracy means individualism. 
And that has too fatefully come to mean yielding to the indi- 
vidual desire. It is what I want—or what I think I want—not 
what I ought—which determines my action. Andso my moral 
strength becomes flabby. Here isthe secret of the yielding of per- 
sonal honesty to corporate unscrupulousness. Here is the secret 
of legislative corruption. More—here is the secret of that lax- 
ness of the family tie which is fattening our divorce courts and 
starving our delicate sense of duty. The ideal of the republic 
should not be sensuous ease, but fearless honor. Luxuky and 
display belong to old world courts. He is not fit to live in the 
freedom of a republic who does not scorn a bribe — who does not 
look on personal dishonor as on bodily filth. 

I believe profoundly that in our people there is a soundness 
at the heart which no superficial corruption can infect. We have 
met great dangers in our national history. And we have con- 
quered them. The day in honor of which we are here assembled 
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meant that a crisishad come. It could only be met by personal 
sacrifice—by fearless devotion to principle. The people rose to 
the needs of the occasion. They pledged their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor. And they were victorious. 

There came a second crisis, as grave as that of 1776. The 
republic seemed likely to fall to pieces. But the men who had 
frustrated the tyranny of GeorgelIII. were ready to do battle 
with civil anarchy also. They formed a constitution and put it in 
force. And the second great danger was faced and routed. 

In 1861 came the third great crisis. There was a fatal 
ambiguity in the organic law to be settled—there was an “‘irre- 
pressible conflict”’ in local institutions to be harmonized. Wisdom 
was lacking to find a peaceful way out. And the solution was in 
blood. But there was a national heroism which again pledged 
“life, fortune and sacred honor.”” The Civil War is over. We are 
far enough from it to rejoice that the nation is still a nation, and 
at the same time to do reverence to the devoted -patriotism both 
of victors and of vanquished. Grant at Appomattox was vic- 
torious, but not vindictive. Robert Lee lost his campaign, but 
never his honor. They both were Americans. And as the 
Englishman of today is equally proud of fiery Prince Rupert and 
of the stern Puritan Ironsides against whom his cavaliers were 
shattered, so in coming years the American will thrill alike at 
the story of Burnside’s men at Marye’s Heights and of Pickett’s 
Virginians at Gettysburg. Their common glory belongs to our 
common country. 

If there was enough stubborn vitality in the American people 
to carry them through these great national perils, is it likely that 
we shall succumb to those now impending? 

I do not believe it. We shall learn how to deal with faithless 
and incompetent legislatures. We shall learn how to adapt our 
civilization to new forms of social organization. We shall learn 
a more delicate sense of public honor. We shall learn how to 
stand together in all the states as one man in stern opposition to 
political swindlers, whatever name they may assume. And in all 
our difficulties and in the stress of our most bitter strife, the 
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thought of the men of ’76 will be to us always the inspiration 
.which we need. They cared more for honor and for self res- 
pecting liberty than for property or for life. And inspired by 
that spirit our republic can never fail. 


Harry Pratt Jupson. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THE RELATION OF ANTHROPOLOGY TO THE 
STUDY OF HISTORY. 


WHEN a want is felt there comes an effort to satisfy it. That 
there has been within a few years a greater desire than heretofore 
to study history is clearly evidenced by the efforts that have 
been made in educational institutions of all grades, to provide 
increased facilities for its study. The increasing number of spe- 
cial teachers in this subject and the increasing number of depart- 
ments of the subject, with subdivisions, are indices of the greater 
interest of students, and of the recognition, by college and uni- 
versity authorities, of the need and importance of history. 
Twenty years ago, in many institutions where now a separate 
department of history is maintained, or at least a department of 
history and economics, there was no teacher with special train- 
ing in these subjects. In the college course, however, history 
was usually included for an hour a day, for from one to three 
terms. Taught from a text-book, by an overworked instructor 
in literature or the classics, as a sort of desirable adjunct to other 
absolutely necessary subjects, little benefit could come of it. 
The growing interest in the study of history in colleges and 
universities has a logical cause. For many years scientists have 
been pursuing the historic method in the laboratory. Careful 
examination has been made of animal life from the simplest form 
up to the most complex. Plant history and animal history, all the 
way from protoplasm to the forms we see about us, have occupied 
the student. The doctrine of evolution has revolutionized the 
methods of investigation. These methods in biology have had 
a strong influence on all branches of study, and without doubt a 
new life has been given to historic study by looking upon events 
as the product of forces, and as the result of development of ear- 


lier causes. 
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The facts of history have been too often regarded as occur- 
rences and not as in a connected chain; but of late the habit of 
looking for the evolutionary principle has been carried over from 
the biological laboratory to history, and this could not fail to 
cause the same revival of interest in history that it had already 
caused in biology. This new interest has been seized upon as 
reason for enlarging the history course in many institutions 
where the teachers have not all as yet felt the true import of the 
revival. 

The value of history to a man in actual life is not so much 
in the facts learned as in the experience gained by contact with 
other peoples and other times. As a preparation for the activi- 
ties of business, social and political life, the offering of history 
in the old way was chie. , valuable as an example to be avoided. 
History is only just now freed from the thralldom of the text- 
book. The writer has seen, within four years, in a university 
recognized as one of the foremost in the country, the only Pro- 
fessor of history and economics seated at his desk before a class 
of juniors, actually hearing a recitation in history, with his finger 
upon the line in the text-book. Happily now the same institu- 
tion has two or three competent men in each of the departments 
of history and economics. 

It is not necessary to enter upon an argument to prove the 
value of the study of history for a general education. Its claims 
are well established. The professional man, the politician, the 
artist, the financier, if he would be the best among his fellows, 
must have at his command a knowledge of the past. And it 
goes without saying that he who would write history, or teach it, 
must avail himself of all existing facilities in preparation for his 
profession. 

Now that history has a place in the colleges more nearly in 
accord with its deserts, educators still have serious problems 
before them. What periods shall be studied? Shall the outline 
of universal history be offered as a college study, or shall it be 
left to the high schools and preparatory academies? 

What is actually offered in the larger number of universities, 
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and such colleges as have already established a department of 
history, is a course or courses upon the period or countries in 
which the professor is himself most deeply learned and hence 
most deeply interested. This is, of course, proper from the 
standpoint of the professor or the special student, but is it the 
best that can be done for the general student? 

Can a student in the university, with only the history train- 
ing he has received in the earlier school, enter with proper com- 
prehension upon the study of the Middle Ages, or the French 
Revolution, or the Reformation? Yet these are examples of the 
courses offered in the best universities by the best known and 
the best prepared teachers. 

People often accomplish their objects without using the best 
methods. The fact that many students after several years of 
study are able to obtain a degree, or even to do creditable pro- 
ductive work, does not prove that they did not flounder in too 
deep water for a year or more before they got their bearings. 
It is often said by students who have attended some of the best 
American and European universities, that after a year or so they 
began to comprehend the relations of different periods of history 
and of civilization, and henceforth the work was more profitable. 
The inference would be that they were forced by circumstances 
to work painfully backward and forward from some arbitrary 
starting point, and that some short course, as advocated further 
on in this paper, should precede the higher studies in history. 

Let us illustrate the condition of the average coilege or uni- 
versity student at the beginning of his study of history by the 
better known condition of the public school pupil at the first pres- 
entation of United States history to him. The whole world which 
he hears about began in 1492. Columbus appears out of the 
misty somewhere and discovers a new part of the world. Other 
men follow him and America becomes a reality. Soften it as we 
will, smooth over the abrupt beginning with Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella stories and the early life of Columbus, the impression is 
still received by the pupil that 1492 is the commencement of 
things. Whether this state of mind is unavoidable I shall not 
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now discuss, but I venture to say that a large number of those 
who read this can recall similar impressions. May not the stu- 
dent of the future be saved such damaging experiences? Is there 
not some way of better preparing the college student for the 
study of history without leaving him in total ignorance of all 
that has contributed to make the people what they are at the 
time which he studies? The high school work in general history 
is not all the preparation that he needs. 

We recognize that the study of history in the university must 
be in greater detail and of shorter periods than in the high school 
or preparatory course. As soon as we begin to study closely, 
and penetrate to the moving forces of history, we find that we 
must know all about the origin of a people if we would clearly 
understand that people. By origin I mean genesis in so far as 
we are able to trace it by any means within our power. If men 
are evolved by slow processes from the lower forms of life I 
surely do not intend to say that the historian must trace all men 
back to a speck of protoplasm. We may be content to let the 
biologist occupy the whole field from protoplasm to man; but 
as history is the study of man, let us begin with man where we 
first find him. 

Even if history be considered as the study of governments, 
wars, and social development of men, we must not take an arbitrary 
starting point. It would not seem quite the proper thing to 
commence the study of arithmetic with percentage, or of science 
with astronomical calculations, yet in the study of the social 
development of a people our history books begin at a point where 
there is already a well developed social organism, and it is con- 
sidered sufficient if we follow it on to the present. We think we 
have penetrated sufficiently far into the mythical, misty and 
doubtful, if we say that Romulus founded Rome, and then pro- 
ceed to investigate the wars with the Etruscans, Sabines and 
Latins, and merely leave Romulus poised in the ether of the past, 
like the turtle in space upon which Atlas stands to hold the 
world. There is far more sense than is discovered at first thought 
in the cpparently foolish question of the negro in the audience 
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when he heard from the sacred desk the explanation that God 
made man of mud and set him up against the fence to dry. ‘“‘ Who 
made that fence?” is certainly a very pertinent question. The 
reply of the preacher was no less satisfactory than the ‘‘ Hands 
off” method of our history books. No nation was ready made, 
no social organism was created complete and placed before us 
for study. 

The histories of England begin with the invasion by the 
Romans, a highly civilized people, who have to fight for their 
possession with another people who have already certain arts, 
civilization and religion. The histories of Greece begin when 
there is already a poet of such ability that he is studied as a 
model for later times; and this poet is singing of the deeds of 
his people long before. In view of all this shall we not cry out, 
“Who made that fence?”’ 

If we were absolutely certain that Adam was the first man 
and the only man on earth till Cain was born, and if we could 
account for all races springing from a single pair, then the pres- 
ent history books might serve as approximately complete text- 
books. But though the inadequacy of this solution is pretty 
generally recognized, the writer knows of but one book, which is 
intended for a students’ text, that starts upon any other assump- 
tion than that the cradle of the whole human race was somewhere 
in Asia, and the existence of a people anywhere is accounted for 
by assuming that at some time they came from Asia. We have 
no record historically of any person or people migrating to any 
locality without finding the soil already to some extent occupied 
by human beings, and those beings no more differing from the 
invader than one race at present differs from another. 

In studying the character of the French people and their 
various institutions as they exist at present we must consider that 
Keltic, Iberian, Teutonic, Roman and possibly other elements 
are mingled together in undetermined proportions. This is more 
or less true in the history of all other nations. When written his- 
tory begins the races are already differentiated and each has pro- 
gressed in lines peculiar to itself. Is it not exactly as essential 
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and fully as interesting to study how any or all of these racial 
elements have developed in man, the simple human, and brought 
him to the condition, intellectual and social, in which we find 
him at the opening of what is properly called history, as to follow 
the later developments of him of whom we know nothing before 
his appearance in history? 

On the borderland of history is anthropology. Sociology 
is as closely related to history as the part to the whole, and 
without anthropology sociology cannot exist. The Century Dic- 
tionary defines history as the “Aggregate of all human events, 
recorded and unrecorded, which mark a given period of past 
time, as in the development of an individual or of a race.” 
Anthropology is defined as the “Science of general physical and 
mental development of the human race.” It includes sociology. 

He who would teach history best cannot confine himself 
entirely to what is generally understood to be history. If he 
would get out of it its fullest meaning and lift it to its highest 
usefulness with students, he must run over into the borderland ; 
he must study the origin, of peoples and of customs, that is, he 
must invade the domain of anthropology. 

Is it not likely that humanity as a whole develops asa child ; 
the centuries or indefinite periods counting for the race as years 
to the child? Children learn first language and later etymology 
and syntax; first the complex and then the parts. Facts are 
noted long before causes. Some of the sciences most recently 
developed are the most fundamental. One of the latest devel- 
oped is anthropology, yet for its necessary relation to other 
branches of science and learning it lays claim to the first place in 
the attention of the scientific world. 

To understand the working of a whole machine one must 
study all its wheels and cranks, with the sources of power and how 
it is applied. History is the product of the human organization 
or machine. Man’s mode of thought, habits of life and of asso- 
ciation, are essential to be known as being the sources of power 
which has produced and is producing history. 

The first society established in England that had any rela- 
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tion to anthropology was one for the abolition of slavery. The 
first one established in France was to consider the ideas advanced 
by M. Edwards in ‘Des Caractéres Physiologiques des Races 
Humaines considerées dans leurs Rapports avec |’Histoire.”” The 
thesis was that ‘“‘races and their special temperaments play an 
important part in the existence of nations.” In this light can 
we not now see that history elucidated by anthropology assumes 
a new aspect? Causes and effects are more readily explained, 
the teachings of anthropology suggest solutions to questions 
left unanswered by theology, and the whole conception of past 
ages is altered. 

The policy of civilized nations in their dealings with savage 
races ought to be greatly influenced by anthropological science. 
Instead of a policy of extermination, which has been too often 
adopted, might there not have been a wise and tempered policy 
which could only be called into existence by an understanding 
of the distinctive character of the conquered savages, their 
capabilities and adaptabilities? If extermination can no longer 
be tolerated, then the savage peoples must in the march of prog- 
ress be brought closer to each other. A practical application of 
anthropology would be, in the light of scientific knowledge of 
the peoples, to so place them that their development could pro- 
ceed in the line of nature, but with the assistance of contact with 
those who had already made great advances. What might not 
have been saved of dishonor, as well as of blood and treasure 
to the United States, had the Indian question been treated as 
one for scientific study, rather than as one to be handled only 
by politicians and plunderers. 

In the settlement of territory now occupied by untutored 
races who are as distinctly a part of the human race as them- 
selves, the English, Germans and other civilized peoples are 
in exactly a position where they can make practical use of all 
the truths yet gained by anthropologists, and where they can 
open still wider fields for research. 

One of the accepted theories of education is that the child 
must in his development up to maturity pass through all the 
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stages that have been passed by his race; he must meet and 
solve in twenty or twenty-five years the problems that have 
occupied centuries; he must become familiar in an hour with 
acts that were years in transpiring. 

The civilized peoples of the earth are possessing themselves 
of the territory now occupied by people who have in some 
instances not yet reached the vantage point of the child born in 
civilized surroundings. If then the essentials of civilization were 
presented to them in the right order they might advance along 
the line at a more rapid pace than if they first see those things 
that are the worst in civilized character. At present what first 
are presented to uncivilized peoples are exhibitions of greed, 
lust and drunkenness. Here then is a field where what is known 
of the science of man may be applied, and governments should 
rather commission anthropologists to enter a new country than 
East India Companies, slavers and ivory traders. 

These are some of the considerations which lead me to the 
conclusion that at least an outline of anthropology should be 
included in all college courses, and that such an outline is abso- 
lutely essential to any comprehensive studies in history and 
sociology. 

In thus advocating the study of anthropology I am by no 
means, as it may appear, proposing a new burden in adding a 
new subject to the course of a student; the new subject will 
rather serve to elucidate all the others and lighten the strain of 
study. ‘‘In the mountains we see the bearers of heavy burdens 
contentedly shoulder a carrying frame besides, because they 
find the weight more than compensated by the convenience of 
holding together and balancing the load.” 

Anthropology, like each of the other sciences, has claim enough 
of its own to demand the closest devotion of a lifetime; but for 
the purpose here considered, of preparing for the study of his- 
tory, an elementary sketch would suffice. Art, language, mathe- 
matics, any science and religion, may be observed at the very 
starting point. How much easier then to follow them through 
their later development ! 
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Consider a student of law who ordinarily is plunged into the 
intricacies of legal systems which have grown up through the 
struggles, the reforms and even the blunders of thousands of 


years. How clearly he could make his way if he saw how laws 


began in their simplest forms, framed to meet the needs of sav- 


age tribes. 
If the student learns of the rudest means men have of con- 


versing by gestures and cries, and then follows through the devel- 
opment of articulate speech as an improvement on the earlier 
and lower methods, this is a better start in the science of lan- 
guage or philology than could have been made by beginning 
with the apparently arbitrary rules and subtile perplexities of 
grammar. 

The same arguments that we all use for going thoroughly 
into any subject to its very foundation apply equally here. His- 
tory is the whole of human life, and we must know all we can 
about man if we make any attempt to understand his acts and 
grasp the full significance of his influence upon his race and age. 


GEorRGE E. FELLows. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM : 
AN ESTIMATE. 


To what extent and in what particulars have the agitations of the English 
and American Christian socialists for improved social conditions been vitiated 


by defective social ideals ? 


Tue term “Christian Socialism” is of vague import, both as 
to doctrine and as to the personnel of its adherents. The term 
was first adopted in its English application by Frederic Denison 
Maurice to denote the doctrines of the group of social reformers 
led by himself. The leading spirits of this group were Maurice, 
Kingsley, Hughes, Neal, Ludlow and others; but though the 
term had a more definite implication than at any time since, even 
then its application was quite vague. The movement originated 
with the Owens communism on the one hand and with the 
Chartist agitation on the other. From the latter it derived its 
occasion, from the former its method. A formal organization 
was entered into and publications established: at first Politics 
for the People, and later The Christian Socialist. From lack of 
support neither continued long. 

More recently the movement has revived under the name of 
the “Christian Social Union.” The most flourishing society 
publishes a quarterly magazine, Zhe Economic Review. Other less 
important publications are issued on both sides of the Atlantic. 
This movement finds its occasion in present social problems and 
is an attempt at a solution through the efforts of the church. 
Both of these formal organiza ‘ons have been in the main iden- 
tified with the established church, or rather with the adherents of 
this church; though there are numerous other writers and 
workers of other denominations who are frequently termed 
Christian socialists, for their aims are similar. 
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In America the term becomes more indefinite yet. The 
organization of Christian socialists is centered in New England 
and in sympathy at least is closely allied with the Nationalist 
movement. This school is more definitely socialistic than the 
others. But the term, vague also in its American application, 
applies to a large number of Christian ministers who are social 
agitators. Since these latter are individualistic in their work, no 
general characterization can be made. 

This criticism is based in the main upon an examination of 
the three schools thus distinguished. 


INDEFINITENESS OF DOCTRINE. 


A second difficulty arises from the fact that neither of these 
three bodies has a distinct programme or code of ideals. It is 
true that each has made some declaration of principles and 
enunciated a body of doctrine more or less definite; but the term 
“Christian Socialism” itself signifies no such principles and no 
such programme. The term is frequently used in such catholic 
sense that, like Proudhon’s definition of socialism—‘‘every 
aspiration for the amelioration of society,’""— it includes all of us. 
Maurice adopted the term as a protest against unchristian social- 
ism and unsocial Christianity. With many the term signifies 
little else than Christianity, while with other extremists it is 
almost identical with the revolutionary socialism of the con- 
tinent. 

Another form of indefiniteness is still more confusing. It is 
that which arises from a lack of clear perception on the part 
of the Christian socialists of the reforms needed or of the 
methods to be employed. Having formed the opinion that 
things are not right, the present order is forthwith attacked 
without any idea of what should take its place or how the change 
should be brought about. This confusion is worse confounded 
by a twofold use of terms, or at least by use of terms in a very 
indefinite or even arbitrary sense. This vice is due to haziness 
of idea, though the agitators themselves sometimes seem to 
think that it is due to the impossibility of expressing new ideas 
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in common language, or in words having a definite content. To 
a certain extent this of course is true. Thus Kaufmann, himself 
a Christian socialist, says: ‘‘To some extent the apparent incom- 
pleteness, especially in matters of detail, must be attributed to 
the vagueness of utterances of the Christian socialists themselves 
in this respect. This is only what we must expect in all theori- 
zers. According to a natural division of labor, social philos- 
ophers propound theories without entering into minute details, 
which are left for practical politicians to deal with in their 
endeavor to give effect to the theories as far as circumstances 
will permit.”* Another representative of an “applied Chris- 
tianity,” unique enough to be copyrighted, apologizes for his own 
oracular vagueness as follows: ‘‘ But in order to be honest with 
you to whom I speak, I am obliged to say that I do not mean 
by this expression what most of you would think me to mean, 
or would yourselves mean, if I did not explain myself.” And 
one of his defenders further remarks, “Yet the language of old 
Canaan is too good to lose, is the heritage of the line of promise, 
must therefore be used and misunderstood till illustration and 
sympathetic hearing can redeem it to intelligibility.” * 

How a social reformer can hope to reform by using language 
that is purposely unintelligible is indeed a question. But there 
are two distinct advantages thus gained for an unpopular innova- 
tion, Without charging duplicity we must observe first, that this 
form of doctrine always holds in mental reserve an alternative 
construction or a modifying opinion with which to condone each 
revolutionary utterance; and second, by this very vagueness the 
movement escapes many of the criticisms to which various social 
movements, especially socialism, are liable. A concrete ideal, 
especially of status, formulated in terms of the goods of today 
is certain to provoke objections. 

This vagueness is even more characteristic of the funda- 
mental conceptions which these doctrines tacitly assume. This 
is seen in definitions purporting to tell definitely what Christian 

* Christian Socialism, p. 33. 

* Our Day, The Altruistic Review, Vol. 14, p. 275. 
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socialism is. Thus: “Christian socialism is the application to 
society of the way of Christ ;’’* and again, “Christian socialism 
is socialism springing from and lived in obedience to and 
dependence upon the life of God in man, as witnessed to and 
realized by the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, the natural Head and 
King of all Humanity.”* These definitions are from pamphlets 
purporting to tell definitely what Christian socialism is. 


UNCHRISTIAN CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM, 


This twofold indefiniteness is further complicated by the fact 
that many claiming this title fail on the one hand of being 
socialists, or on the other of being Christians in the common 
acceptance of those terms. Bierbower’s “Socialism of Christ”’ is 
a good example of this latter extreme, and since it represents a 
class a brief presentation of his view is in place. It does not 
take an exegete to impeach his presentation, if the usual inter- 
pretation of Christ’s mission is fairly correct. At the same time 
the impeachment need not deny that a prevalent conception cf 
Christ’s kingdom is also partially erroneous, representing the 
antithesis of Bierbower’s idea. This latter is, briefly, that Christ 
came to establish a kingdom—‘the kingdom of God’’—that 
this kingdom was to be on this earth, and that it was to bea 
material kingdom, Christ’s words being interpreted in a most 
literal sense. Now, while a too common interpretation puts the 
kingdom of God in a supermundane region having only a spiritual 
nexus with the present life, such interpretations as Bierbower’s 
put a very strained construction of an opposite sort upon Christ’s 
teachings. A spiritual interpretation is not necessarily a figura- 
tive one. According to Bierbower’s view, Christianity was ~ 
largely political and social to the exclusion of the spiritual : ‘the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Sermon on the Mount are made the, key to 
this interpretation. ‘In short,” he says, “ all the beatitildes were 
a group of promises to the people that the weaker, submissive 
and non-resisting element should arise.to conquer and rule in 


* What Christian Socialism Is, by W. D. P. BLIss, p. 3. 
* Objections to Christian.Socialism, by W. D. P. BLIss, p. 1. 
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society: that moral instead of physical and intellectual force 
should prevail: that women, children and invalids instead of 
strong men should be the enviable ones: and that martyrdom, 
tears and sorrows, instead of gratification and vitality, should be 
the future element of power.”* Since the new kingdom was 
opposed to existing governments, that order of things must be 
superseded by force. For this a careful preparation must be 
made ; this is the application of the parable of the man intending 
to build a castle. ‘The general destruction of life and property 
contemplated in the prosecution of these designs seemed to be 
ever present to the mind of Christ and trouble him.”* Not only 
force but more questionable means are to be used. ‘Patronage 
in the future kingdom is offered for present work in it, just as is 
offered in France and Spain today where the Bonapartists and 
Carlists make all kinds of promises about what they will do when 
their cause is enthroned.”’3 This is the interpretation of such 
passages as ‘‘Whoso confesseth me before men, him will I con- 
fess before my Father;’’ and ‘“ Many shall come hereafter’’— 
(when the offices are all given out )—‘‘and shall not be able to 
enter.”* A radical change took place in the conception of the 
kingdom. ‘Jesus himself was at first strongly democratic and 
republican and this seemed to be his sincere conviction through- 
out. But subsequently, with the adulation of his followers and 
his complete mastery over them, he appears to have conceived 
ambitious projects—or at least to listen to others who did so for 
him. From being a champion and leader of the people, he came 
to be their master and ruler. To the astonishment of the people, 
he graduaily commenced to speak as one having authority and 
was at last led, as was supposed, to contemplate a coup d’ état, or 
the making of himself a king.”5 And, finally, the author says: 
‘To explain the spiritual as well as the monarchical character of 
Christ’s kingdom, we must suppose, as on inquiry we find to be 
the fact, that there was an important change in the policy of the 

* Socialism of Christ, pp. 18-19. 

* Jbid., p. 49. 4 Ibid., p. 69. 

3 Jbid., p. 55. 5 Jbid., p. 153. 
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early Christian movement, a change by which in the course 
time the projectors came to abandon their early cause and 
swerve around to a directly opposite position. Starting out 
socialistic, the movement became religious; starting out 
purely republican, it became monarchistic and theocratic; start- 
ing out as political it became moral. In general it was a change 
from radical to conservative; from a contemplated revolution to 
a moderate reform.”"* Upon such a conception of Christianity is 
based the argument of some for a return to the original concep- 
tion of Christianity——a Christian socialism. This indeed is a 
defective ideal. But this is not the view of any one of the 
schools, but simply of many individuals writing and speaking as 
such without the sanction of any specia! organization. 


UNSOCIALISTIC CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM, 


At the other extreme, the agitators are numerous who would 
modify the present order of things but whose ideals, so far as 
they are formulated, would not necessitate any essential changes. 
These are socialists in the sense of Proudhon’s definition — in the 
sense that we are all socialists. Indeed the original school of 
English Christian socialists formulated no definite condition of 
society as an ideal. They were primarily interested in concrete 
programmes of action for immediate social amelioration. Theirs 
was not at all a speculative interest and they constructed no 
vague general theories for ultimate conditions. Similarly there 
are many at the present time who, Cissatisfied with the results of 
the extreme individualistic conception of Christianity, strive for 
a collective or social interpretation of Christian principles. Some 
of these are liable to the charge of mere sensationalism ; others 
—* prophets of righteousness’’—are so vague in their own ideas 
as to preclude any characterization of their ideals. They merit 
the term “prophet” simply because no one can interpret them. 
Still others merely repeat with variations the old copy book 
truism—* Be good and you will be happy.” It may however be 
improper to test the ideals of Christian socialism by those of the 

* Ibid., p. 195. 
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socialists, for the primary conceptions of the latter are distinct, 
and as to priori, in time the one school has almost as much 
right to the title as the other. Sprague gives this definition of 
socialism: “It is the effort of society to perfect its own life and 
accomplish its own destiny.”* While this author has a more 
definite conception of socialism, yet this serves very well as a 
characterization of the socialism of a large portion of so-called 
Christian socialists. 


IDEAL NOT OF STATUS BUT OF METHOD. 


This leads to a statement of the basal principle of Christian 
socialism, which at the same time affords a fundamental dis- 
tinction between it and so-called ‘‘secular” socialism. The 
ideal of Christian socialism is a method; the idea! of socialism 
is a status. Socialism aims at an organization of society in which 
the state shall be the source of production of goods and the 
means and arbiter of distribution. Each shall contribute accord- 
ing to his abilities and receive according to his needs. The various 
more or less fantastic embodiments of this conception in social- 
istic Utopias are none of them essential to the fundamental idea. 
They are merely attempts of the imagination to make concrete 
an ideal not yet realizable to defective human nature. Christian 
socialism, however, formulates no ultimate status as an ideal, even 
if such-a status is a sub-conscious assumption. Essentially con- 
cerned with conduct, its ideal is a method of social procedure; 
an attempted realization of some of the doctrines of Christ in an 
environment more or less unconformable with them. This ulti- 
mate social status, which is merely a sub-conscious speculation, 
may or may not be the ideal of socialism; and the like is true 
of the particular conception of social procedure, which is the 
ideal of Christian socialism. Perhaps if each were to clearly 
define its position concerning what to each is of secondary con- 
sideration, there would be practically an identity of status if not 
of procedure. - But neither does this; for socialism emphasizes 
to the exclusion of all other considerations a status,—social or 

* Christian Socialism, What and Why, p. 16. 
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industrial democracy,—and Christian socialism emphasizes 
primarily a method,—social or industrial codperation. 

But socialism and Christian socialism are not opposites: the 
antithesis of both is found in individualism, which differs from 
the former in its ideal both of method and of status. Competi- 
tion is the basal principle of individualism as a codperation is of 
Christian socialism; private production and distribution is the 
ideal status of the former as industrial and social democracy is 
of the latter. It is evident that a circumstantial conception of an 
ideal status would be much more difficult to formulate than a 
similarly concrete conception of an ideal procedure. Hence the 
ideals of Christian socialism are less liable to criticism than the 
usual socialistic ideals. At the same time it is evident that a 
theoretic status may be less liable to specific criticisms than an 
ideal social procedure, for the former may be conceived out of 
immediate connection with the existing order and yet not be 
vitiated by logical contradictions. It is not to be assumed that 
the present order has called forth all human capabilities or 
developed in true proportion all human motives. A proposed 
social procedure on the other hand must offer points of con- 
nection with present order and in its details must make ample 
provision for continuity of social evolution. Hence an ideal 
status is theoretically less liable to criticism than an ideal 
procedure, yet when rendered concrete the opposite is true, 
and in each case the liability to error is proportionate to con- 
creteness. 

The original school of English Christian socialism was dis- 
tinctly a codperative movement. Its origin was partly due to 
the Owensite movement, from which it differed as to means rather 
than as to principle or ideal. The friends of this movement dis- 
tinctly announced that ‘‘any one who recognizes the principle of 
codperation as a stronger and truer principle than that of com- 
petition has a right to the honor or the disgrace of being called 
a socialist.” This expressed their conception of socialism. The 
Christian Socialist stated its object as follows: ‘‘to diffuse the 
principle of codperation by the practical application of Christianity 
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to the purposes of trade and industry.”* The alternative title 
of this publication was A Journal of Association, and this indeed 
was the more appropriate designation. To this movement is due 
most of the many successful codperative experiments in England. 
The movement took its rise during the Chartist agitation, when 
indications seemed to foreshadow a revolution such as France had 
experienced. When this danger was happily averted the Christian 
socialists experienced a revulsion of feeling which accounts for 
the mild form of their social doctrines. In earlier stages they 
were certainly much more radical. This is clearly shown in the 
prefaces added and in the alterations made in Kingsley’s A/ton 
Locke. Their principle was not carried to a logical con- 
clusion, for their conception as far as definitely advocated did 
not eliminate the competition between groups,—little less 
destructive than that between individuals. 

More precise perceptions at this point have urged the present 
movement toa more advanced position. The movement is described 
to be in contradistinction on the one hand with the unsocial 
Christian—‘‘the good and pious man who is keen eyed to the 
claims of faith on his own private life and that of other individ- 
uals, but is blind to its claims on the life of the community,” and 
on the other hand with the unchristian socialist —“‘ professed 
teacher or disciple of the secular socialist creeds, who unhappily 
fails to-recognize the paramount authority of the Lord and King 
of all Christians.”"* Again its main object is said to be ‘to 
establish the kinship between the genius of Christianity and that 
‘ passionate faith in the illimitable possibilities of human progress’ 
which has been variously expressed in schemes put forward at 
different times by those: social idealists who now go under the 
general name socialists.” 3 This seems to possess the characteristic 
vagueness, but the writer continues and points out that Christian 
socialism aims to bring about a reconciliation of social classes and 
by the application of Christian ethics to reach ultimately a status 
of social peace. 


* Christian Socialist, Vol. 1., No. 1. 
* Economic Review, January 1893. The Christian Social Union. 
3 Kaufmann's Christian Socialism, p. xiii. 
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Though the present movement expends most of its effort 
in the “practical application of Christianity to the purposes of 
trade and commerce,” yet its fundamental conception is a much 
broader one. The perception is being reached that such efforts 
as cooperative societies, conciliation boards, and the many social 
amelioratives they advocate, are after all only expedients. In 
the developing conception socialism is conceived as a theory of 
life, not of economics only. But it is to be noted that this is 
still principle—not a status. Society is represented as an organ- 
ism of mutually dependent parts, not as an aggregate of warring 
atoms. In contrast with individualism which regards man as 
laboring against man for private gain, it regards man as working 
with man for a common end. Individualism is based upon the 
theory that in the pursuit of private interests by each, the highest 
common good is produced: Christian socialism, as indeed all 
socialism, is based upon the theory that in the status perceived 
to be best for the race or group, the individual will find the 
most complete development. This, however, is the subjective 
view to be presented later. 

It is to be admitted that upon some such general principle 
many if not most Christian socialists accept indiscriminately any 
and all programmes for social amelioration which savor of the 
vox populi sentiment. The inconsistency of this does not need 
to be pointed out. Not only is it “unscientific,” it lacks common 
sense. For example in a tract on ‘What Christian Socialism 
Is” the Christian socialist programme is outlined as follows: 
“It would aid the eight-hour movement ;—would favor direct 
legislation, through the initiative, the referendum and propor- 
tionate legislation, purging our politics of corruption, breaking 
down the machine, and teaching the people self-government. 
It would emancipate woman as well as man. It would develop 
true municipalization as is being done in Birmingham, Glasgow, 
London, Berlin and other cities. It would have the city employ 
the unemployed in ways not to compete with present labor. It 
would have the cities obtain funds for doing this by conducting 
gas works, surface railroads, etc., for a profit for the city, instead 
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of having them owned by rich capitalists favored by city fran- 
chises,— would have the nation own and manage railroads, the 
telegraph, expressage, etc.’ Finally it would favor the single tax 
and ultimately the state ownership of land. Now these are not 
per se the objects of Christian socialism. As is remarked in the 
same connection: ‘In every way it would replace competition by 
fraternal combination, and would press towards reform in all these 
ways. It is not one reform. It is many reforms om one princi- 
ple.”* This is the truer position. The previous enumeration 
awaits a Q. E. D., to establish each theorem implied in the pro- 
gramme, and only in so far as each specific count becomes a 
minor premise of the syllogism does it become a component 
part of the Christian socialist policy. 

Some of the more prominent of the American group have 
become so influenced by the international socialism of Marx 
that they distinctly repudiate codperation, in its more specific 
application, and differ very little in their views from that school 
of socialism. Of their position we may say in passing that it 
is consistent and justifiable to repudiate co-operation as an end 
but not as a method. Codéperation in the specific sense is only a 
half truth, and fails of solving any save the simplest of those 
problems which Christian socialism confronts. It is applicable 
only to certain industries and fails to eradicate the fundamental 
evils of the present system. But it was as a modus vivendi that 
it was seized upon by the earlier Christian socialists. 


IDEAL AS TO MEANS. 


The difference between the ideals of socialism and those of 
Christian socialism as to method is only of slightly greater 
importance than the difference as to means. As to method the 
difference was chiefly between Christian socialism and individ- 
ualism; as to means the contrast is between Christian socialism 
and socialism. As to means Christian socialists are largely 
individualists, and herein are less logical though perhaps more 
pyschological than the socialists. Again, as to means, Chris- 


* What Christian Socialism Is, p. 19. 
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tian socialists are spiritualists while socialists are materialists. The 
following characterization by Kaufmann elucidates this distinc- 
tion: “Christianity endeavors to work from within; socialism 
from without. The former would, if possible, persuade; the lat- 
ter is ready to compel man to treat his neighbor as himself. 
Religion would make the love of Christ the spring of human 
effort; socialism makes the force of central authority the lever 
of social action. Religion aims at building up the social edifice 
on the model of the Christian household; socialism is destruc- 
tive in its tendency to organize society on the principle of Rous- 
seau’s Social Contract. Religion aims at improving first the 
individual and thus eventually hopes to purify society. Socialism 
on the contrary demands radical changes in society to increase 
the sum of happiness in each individual. Socialism requires the 
use of the legal straight jacket to enforce comparative equality ; 
religion prefers the constraining influence of Christ to draw 
together the members of Christian brotherhood.”* Thus Christian 
socialism is seen to work by internal spiritual forces, while social- 
ism employs external material forces as means. Christian social- 
ism is primarily reformatory and hence reconstructive ; socialism 
on the contrary is revolutionary and hence destructive. Kings- 
ley had pointed out this general distinction in Politics for the 
People, the first organ of the English school. “God will 
reform society,” he wrote, ‘‘on condition of our reforming every 
man his own self, while the devil is quite ready to help us mend 
the laws and the parliament, earth and heaven, without even 
starting such an impertinent and personal request as that a man 
should mend himself.”* This is what Kingsley meant by say- 
ing to the Chartists that the Charter did not go far enough. 

But all has not been said. Whether society is to be 
reformed only by reforming the individual units or whether the 
individuals are to be reformed by reforming their environ- 
ment, may not be the only alternatives. The truth may lie in 
the reciprocal relatign of these principles. In fact it is in the 
* Christian Socialism, p. xvi. 

* Charles Kingsley: Letters and Memories of His Life, Vol. 1., p. 159. 
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tacit recognition of this mutual harmonization of conflicting 
theories that Christian socialism has found its chief strength. If 
after all it is simply an individual matter, wherein does it differ 
from the more orthodox conceptions of Christianity and of 
society that give rise to the Christian socialist protest? Here is 
evidently the explanation of the fact that the ideal of the Chris- 
tian socialists was not a status. If, as Kaufmann says, ‘“‘ What- 
ever may be said of different kinds of socialism, Christian 
socialism acknowledges only voluntary association. Servitude 
loses its sting when the service is perfect freedom;’’* then a 
socialistic status including all cannot be hoped for this side of 
the millennium. The belief in the “illimitable perfectability of 
seems to be based on the slowness of the pro- 
This disagreement seems irreconcilable. But perhaps it 
has never troubled the Christian socialists. For when theory 
has been pushed temporarily into the background means other 
than spiritual have been used. Nevertheless the greatest defect 
in their ideals appears in their failure to perceive more clearly 
the truth that the individual not only modifies but is modified by 
society, and in consequent failure to estimate the reciprocal 
influences justly. The real harmonization which the Christian 
socialist made is to be found in the subjective aspect of their 
ideals, especially as to the relation of personality and property. 


the human race’ 
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SUBJECTIVE IDEALS. 


The two ideals thus far discussed have been objective. Sub- 
jectively the Christian socialist ideals are less differentiated from 
those common to all socialists. In fact these ideals are really 
the developing ethical theories of the race and are mortgaged to 
no particular sect or party. The Christian socialists have not 
the honor of originating these; in fact they cannot be traced to 
any particular source more definite than the evolving forces of 
progress. The Christian socialists are not the only nor even the 
first ones who lay stress upon these. It is distinctly their merit to 
have emphasized them, to have contributed much to their dis- 


* Christian Socialism, p. 26. 
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semination, and to have attempted interpretations of them in 
terms of current social life. This is peculiarly the function of 
the Christian socialist of today, and it is a function whose 
value is not likely to be overestimated, though the value of any 
one attempted interpretation may be and is likely to be rated 


above its actual worth. 


SOLIDARITY OF THE RACE. 


The first of these postulates,—the ethical basis of modern 
social movements,— is the solidarity of the race. It is no new 
thing to teach that “‘we are members one of another ;’’ but any 
general working acceptance of this principle is still reserved for 
the future. Manis made by and for association with fellow man. 
Both the family and the nation are means to this fellowship ; and 
though the solidarity of the race is a higher conception, yet both 
the family and the nation must be preserved in their integrity as 
means. So an integral family has been made by many the unit 
of society. This is one of the incidental though not unimpor- 
tant, differences between socialism and Christian socialism. 
Upon this conception of solidarity was based the Christian 
socialists’ advocacy of co-operation. If society is recognized as 
possessing an organic unity, it should work as such. Men are 
not merely individuals; they are parts of society. The whole 
influences the part more than the part influences the whole. This 
does not stifle individuality; it is a means to individualization. 
The organic cell possesses greater individuality than the inorganic 
atom. In this solidarity of the race is* found the reconciliation 
of egoism and altruism. This is an application of the paradox 
“ He that findeth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth his life 
for my sake shall find it.” 

This conception has stimulated a correlated idea,—the dig- 
nity of man as man. Even individualism, with so much to its 
credit, failed to achieve this dignifying of personality except 
within limited areas. The Reformation secured a measure of it 
in religious affairs, the eighteenth century revolutions conquered a 
place for it in political affairs ; socialism,— or rather this concep- 
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tion of solidarity,—has yet to assure it in all social life—not 
merely in economic life. The individual is dignified in the com- 
mon purpose of the race—in the life of the organism of which 
he is anintegral part. With this perception we encounter the crux 
of the social question, the rock on which all forms of socialism 
threaten to split, the reality and the implications of human equal- 
ity. It is unnecessary to enter this illimitable field of debate. 
The ideal of Christian socialism at least, that is, equality in 
title to privilege of development, does not involve equality of 
results, for individual capabilities are various although the race is 
one. Equality of opportunity, in the common application of the 
term, is not enough; equality of participation in all things would 
be no less unsatisfactory to the individuals concerned. 

This solidarity is to be achieved through religion, through 
Christianity. Here is a radical difference with other forms of 
socialism. The kingdom of God is defined as “that transfigura- 
tion of human society which corresponds to the resurrection of 
the individual.” This kingdom is spiritual,—‘the kingdom of 
God is within you;” but it can be embodied only in a secular 
form. That embodiment is to be here and now. In a popular 
form this is the characterization of the movement. The extrav- 
agant interpretation of this idea was criticised above, but its 
error is not in the location of the kingdom of God as to time and 
space. This is the significance of the religious element,—the 
call to the individual to form this kingdom. The essence of the 
difference between the two forms of socialism upon this point is 
that socialism exalts natural law, while Christian socialism exalts 
moral law. Laveleye says on this point, “It is impossible to 
understand by what strange blindness socialists adopt Darwinian 
theories (meaning materialistic philosophy) which condemn 
their claims of equality, while at the same time they reject Chris- 
tianity, whence those ciaims have issued and where their justifi- 
cation may be found.” Some of these moral conceptions are 
that all have common rights, that each owes to all common 
duties, that there should be no right without duties, and that 
duties should be proportioned to capabilities. 
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PERSONALITY IS GREATER THAN PROPERTY. 


Correlated with the postulate which places moral law above 
physical is the conception that personality is of more worth than 
property. Upon this is likewise based the idea of the kingdom 
of God upon earth. This preserves the individuality in the unity 
of the organism. This is a basis for demands for a health pro- 
ducing, or at least for condemnations of a health-destroying 
environment, that have made so large a part of this movement. 
This ideal furnished the inspiration for the stinging indictment 
in Kingsley’s ‘‘Cheap Clothes and Nasty.” This furnishes the 
motive impulse for sweating crusades, for the demand for shorter 
hours, for higher wages, for juster laws as to corporations, etc. 
Whatever may be the extravagances of many social reformers, 
this their major premise cannot be vacated. 

Some forms of socialism, especially communistic types, are 
based on things; Christian socialism is based on personality. 
Kingsley said, ‘Man after all is the most precious and useful 
thing on the earth, and no cost spent in the development of 
human beings can possibly be thrown away.” It is upon this 
point that Ruskin’s socialism and Christian socialism are one, 
though Ruskin presents this truth with a fervor unequaled even 
by the righteous indignation of many Christian agitators. How 
poorly this harmonizes with current industrial axioms does not 
need exposition. Prevalent socialistic demands have stultified 
themselves by an insistence upon economic dues to the exclusion 
of less material needs. ‘Christian socialism is not merely a 
question of the stomach; it is also a question about equitable 
distribution of ideal goods, the means of higher culture as the 
results of a progressive civilization.”* While this is also true of 
socialism, it has lost through neglect some of its strongest 
arguments. 

Though Christian socialism has no Ruskin or Morris, yet the 
esthetic demands of human nature have not been overlooked. 
Kingsley was essentially a poet and dwelt upon the artistic satis- 
faction of human desires. 


*“ Christian Socialism,” p. 201. 
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But this conception of personality insists above all upon the 
truth that labor is not a commodity: labor is a service, not only 
of individual to individual but of individual to society also 
Labor is thus regarded as a social function and should be so esti- 
mated. This is the conception which the trite phrase, “the dig- 
nity of labor,” endeavors to express, though this perception is a 
very vague one. Man is not only estimated as a man —the dignity 


of man,— but is also estimated as a functionary of society,—the 
dignity of labor. Hence the incongruity of the wage system in 
the present form at least, and the impossibility of constructing a 


stable society upon the industrial principle of competition without 
a counterbalancing principle of human valuation. The iron law 
of wages must be nullified by a change in the conditions which 
put it into operation. Property is considered no less “sacred,” 
but its sacredness is found to exist only in the sacredness of the 
personality back of the property. 


ECONOMIC VERSUS SOCIAL MOTIVES. 


A third element of ideal is found in the denial of the para- 
mount importance of economic ends and the insistence upon a 
juster valuation of various social ends. The economic motive is 
essentially individualistic. No other ruling motive depends so 
little upon social relations for its satisfaction. It has been neces- 
sary for socialism in general, in defending the various forms of 
an ideal status, to demonstrate the sufficiency of these other 
motives. Whether this has been done beyond question may be 
doubted ; but it is certain that a juster relative estimate has been 
reached. Whether this or that motive will actually produce this 
or that result under certain unrealized conditions is speculation. 
But such discussions have brought to light much concerning 
human motive forces that has long remained unnoticed or under- 
valued. Whether motives in abeyance can be stimulated to a 
given intensity may not be determinable, but we no longer deal 
with the equation of societary relations upon the assumption that 
the only significant term is economic. 

If the medical profession can have guarded for so many cen- 
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turies the principle that every discovery affecting man’s welfare 
belongs to the race and not to the finder, and yet have suffered 
no detriment, why may not the like be possible in commerce, in 
mechanics, and in all the arts affecting man’s social well being ? 
It is not an unquestioned assumption that greatness comes from 
conditions necessitating a struggle for existence. Competency 
rather than poverty has been its origin. In either case it is 
seldom if ever the economic motive, but rather a complex of 
social motives, both egoistic and altruistic, that is the occasion 
of the effort that brings the social reward—*“ greatness.” It is 
not necessary to substitute a mastery over persons for a mastery 
over things in order to preserve inducements to exertion; the 
highest mastery, that over self, is not without motive power. 
Praise, honor, fame, leadership are aims that exert strong attrac- 
tions; but the pleasures of doing, of achieving, of serving are no 
less powerful and are capable of much higher development. The 
highest character is produced by social rather than by egoistic, 
especially economic motives. This is universally recognized. 
Leaving out of consideration the loftiest, viz., the moral motives, 
evidences are not wanting to sustain the claim that other motives 
than the economic have decided the ascendancy of higher civil- 
izations over tower. Political motives produced the Roman 
nation, zsthetic motives certain stages of Grecian civilization and 
the Renaissance period of the Italian cities. Intellectual aspira- 
tions have been sufficient incentives to greatness of character, and 
that even to entire groups Colleges and universities are examples 
on asmall scale and afford illustrations of greatest endeavor and 
ideal community life called forth by motives other than economic. 
Christian socialists have emphasized this general truth. 

To recapitulate: considering only essentials, the ideals of 
Christian socialism are, objectively,a method of social codperation 
effective through spiritual forces to realize a status of social life 
that will fulfill the conditions of organic existence and progress ; 
and, subjectively, the brotherhood of the race, the preéminence 
of personality over all material conditions, and the effectiveness 
of other than economic motives. Greater stress has been laid 
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upon the moral and social requirements of human life than has 
been the case with other forms of socialism, though as with the 
latter the fundamental importance of the material condition— 
health and material possessions—is emphasized. Sometimes 
too much emphasis and again too little has been placed upon 
physical goods. The egrors of the Christian socialists’ ideals 
are therefore those of proportion rather than of omission. 

The relation between the individual and society as an organism 
has not been harmonized by the Christian socialists, though their 
perception is nearer the truth of this mutual relation than either 
individualism or other socialism. The various schools and 
individual reformers have been biased to the one extreme or 
the other, usually the individualistic. The common belief— 
tacit if not avowed—that Christ’s teachings are wholly formal 
or even figurative has been repudiated, and the belief has been 
insisted upon that they are impossible of literal application in 
the present form of society, with the corollary that the present 
order should be changed until such application is practicable. 

After all, the greatest merit of the Christian socialists, though 
it may have appeared a defect, is that with them socialism is a 
means not an end: that the end is the full development of the 
inherent capabilities of the individual, and that society is a means 
to this development. They have derived this perception from 
Christianity, and though the idea has been but vaguely conceived, 
it is taking shape as the highest ethical perception of the race. 
Because of the Christian socialists’ failure to enunciate this dis- 
tinctly their ideal of status has remained indefinite. Though 
this is sometimes opposed as a too materialistic view of Chris- 
tianity, it is steadily gaining ground. Christian socialism is 
nevertheless only one form among many through which this 
development is going forward. As yet it is hardly truer of 
others than of the Christian socialists that the content of the 
epoch-making perception to which we refer is incomplete, some- 
what ill-proportioned, and usually very indefinite. 

PauL MONROE. 


THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. 
INTRODUCTION. 
I. 


THE term Christian Sociology is unfortunate in certain of its 
applications. The names of many sciences may be used in two 
ways: (1) they may indicate the method by which results are 
obtained, and (2) they may indicate the formulation of such 
results. Thus history may be a method science or it may be a 
descriptive science. In the former case it would be absurd to 
unite with it any word having a moral content. A method of 
investigation may be ill or well fitted to produce the best results, 
but ethically it can be neither good nor bad. The same is per- 
_haps even clearer of such objective sciences as chemistry and 
geology. To speak of a Christian method of sociological inves- 
tigation is quite as impossible. The investigation of social forces 
and results, the discovery of the true nature of society, can no 
more have an ethical —still less religious—character than the 
study of a crystal or a chemical compound. 

But in the other sense in which the name of a science is used, 
no such criticism can hold. The moment an investigator attempts 
to formulate his results in propositions, that moment he injects 
into them his own characteristics. While the method of investi- 
gation may be morally neutral, the statement and the application 
of its results may be largely tinged with ethics. This is less 
obvious in the case of physical sciences, but admittedly true of the 
social. Thus ina true sense there may be a Christian view of his- 
tory, and, so to speak, a Christian history. This is even more 
obvious in the case of philosophy. In this sense of the formu- 
lation and application of results derived by Christian students, 
sociology may be said to be Christian. 

It is, however, not altogether clear that such a terminology 
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though permissible is advisable. Historically, at any rate, the 
term is at a disadvantage. The champions of some so-called 
Christian sociology are dangerously open to criticism similar to 
that which Voltaire passed upon the Holy Roman Empire —‘ It 
is neither holy, nor Roman, nor an empire.” It certainly is 
desirable that an end should come to such pious christening of 
scientific progeny of at best very questionable parentage. With 
all due allowance for its analogy with other scientific termin- 
ology, we bespeak for the term a more definite and positive 
definition. 

This desired definition is to be found in the use of the word 
Christian as parallel with such adjectives as Hegelian, Aris- 
totelian, Baconian. Just as the philosophies bearing these names 
are respectively the gifts of Hegel and Aristotle and Bacon, so 
Christian sociology should mean the sociology of Christ; that is, 
the social philosophy and teachings of Christ. In this restricted 
sense the term is both legitimate and capable of an at least ten- 
tatively scientific content. 

It may be objected that no such philosophy and teachings 
exist—that Jesus was a teacher of religion and morals and that 
beyond the realm of these subjects his words are as few as those 
concerning biology or historical criticism. Such a view, however, 
is not easily tenable. While it is evident that Jesus has given 
us no system of social teachings, he certainly was no more a sys- 
tematic theologian than he was a sociologist. And, a priori, it 
would be a singular phenomenon if Christian teaching and life 
which has everywhere effected the most remarkable social 
changes should itself be possessed of no sociological content It 
is not altogether a reply to say that good men must necessarily 
produce social improvements. Good Brahmans in India have not 
greatly elevated women, and good Greeks in Athens supported 
slavery. Advance in civilization has not been accomplished by 
simply producing individuals of high religious and moral char 
acter. Since the days when the law went forth forbidding the 
branding of criminals, Christian impulses have been quite as much 
social as individual, The yeast of the Kingdom has been quite as 
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much political as personal. Is it altogether impossible that He 
whose teachings have upturned empires and founded new civil- 
izations should have been altogether unsuspicious of the social and 
political forces that lay within his words? 

The obstacles to an appreciation of such a possibility are 
mainly two : 

(1) Since the the Reformation the theological and exeget- 
ical study of the New Testament has been largely dominated 
by an individualistic philosophy. The chief aim of theology has 
been the discovery of an explanation of the ‘‘salvation”’ of each 
individual believer. A new man and not a new society has been 
the objective point of most preaching. If sometimes the theolo- 
gian has been forced into a belief in the solidarity of the race, it 
has really been that he might have a major premise on which to 
base his restricted conclusion as to the fate of the individual. 
Such a point of view, was inevitable. No man can escape “the 
seitgeist. | But in thus us rightly i insisting u upon the need of saving 
faith on the | part r of every man, our 1, our religious teachers have toa 
considerable degree overlooked the essential sociability of 
human nature, and unconsciously have developed exegetical pre- 


sumptions that have biased interpretation. Scriptural teachings 
have been applied to men as if they were insulated entities, and 
to society as if it were but an aggregation of easily separated 


wholes. 

The results of such presuppositions are no less unfortunate 
than inevitable. They have affected not merely the conception 
of the position of the church in the world, but they have also 
narrowed Christian truth to a field in which Jesus never meant it 
to remain, and to which the early Christians did not limit it. 
Perhaps today’s thought is swinging to the other extreme, but at 
the worst, modern conceptions of man and society are calculated 
to offset the unmodified individualism of the past. Whether for 
weal or woe, the underlying premises of the social sciences that 
isolation is abnormality and that society is itself an object of 
study promise some day to prove as revolutionary in biblical inter- 
pretation as was the new conception of the worth of the individ- 
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ual in the sixteenth century. 
dictate interpretation. But no conscientious exegete would dare 
claim absolute immunity from its influence. The results of the 


Philosophy, it is true, should never 


past may thus be supplemented by those of the present. The 


future of a man is known; the future of mankind is now to be 


discovered. And this discovery will in no small way spring from 
a new appreciation of the teachings of Jesus. 
(2) A second obstacle in the way of formulating the social 


teachings of Jesus is the impatient and over-zealous publication of 
certain doctrines that are called Christian, but which are based, not 
upon exegesis, but upon a philanthropy largely unrestrained in 
both its prejudices and its rhetoric. Disregarding the mischie- 
vous tendency for every good man to dub as “sociology” his 
hasty thinking and hopes as to society ; disregarding the refresh- 
ing certainty enjoyed by many earnest though amateur reformers 
that in the preparation of milleniums the accumulation of figures 
and statistics is wholly superfluous; disregarding the fact that 
much so-called sociological teaching is nothing more than rela- 
belled ethics ; granting that sociologies are as easy to produce as 
political panaceas, the fact remains that as yet Christian sociology 
has been at the mercy of men who have mistaken what they 
think Christ ought to have taught for what he really did teach. 
Nothing is easier for the brain fertile in generalities and for the 
heart burning with sympathy and indignation than to evolve a 
system from a sentence or aterm. In this particular Christian 
sociology is re-running the career of Christian theology. As the 
dogmatic theologian has too often made a system of philosophy 
masquerade as a theology by dressing it out with a series of 
more or less well-fitting proof-texts, so too often modern 
prophets to a degenerate church, in sublime indifference to the 
context, time of authorship, and purpose of a New Testament 
book, and with an equal neglect of the personal peculiarity and 
vocabulary of a New Testament writer, have set forth as the word 
of Christianity views which were but bescriptured social denun- 
ciation and vision. If this be Christian sociology, it is little won- 
der that the genuine, albeit less inspired, student of social phe- 
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nomena and Christian teaching should view it with suspicion 
and question the worth of an attempt to discover any such phan- 
tasmagoria in the words of the Teacher of Nazareth. 


II. 


There is but one way to the apprehension of the teachings of 
Jesus, whether religious or social, and that is the patient study of 
the gospels with the aid of all modern critical and exegetical meth- 
ods. The only thoroughly safe method is the inductive gather- 
ing of teachings from the gospel sources, and their subsequent 
classification into a system. Here, as in all scientific processes, 
the aim of the investigator must be the discovery of what is, not 
the substantiation of some notion as to what ought tobe. It is 
even unsafe, as a first step, to gather only such passages as may 
serve as the basis of a particular doctrine. The first question is 
not what sociology did Jesus teach, but whether he taught any- 
thing that may properly be called sociological. Classification 
must logically, and generally chronologically, succeed discovery 
and interpretation. Let all the materials for a social teaching first 
be gathered. Then, whether they be few or many, let them be 
shaped into a system. 

Such a method is not peculiar to the study of the New Tes- 
tament. It is that by which one may gain the system of any 
writer who has himself not arranged his thoughts ina logical sys- 
tem. To such a method the words of Jesus are as the words of 
Plato. The greatest reverence that may be shown them is to 
treat them as if they needed no exegetical odds, but were both 
intelligible and capable of enduring rigid scrutiny. 

But in such a method the words of Christ have more than an 
archeological or devotional import. No man’s teaching has 
equaled his in the magnitude of its social results, and there are 
messages in his words yet to be heard. The sociologist who dis- 
regards the teachings of Christ is as unscientific as he who in 
the history of philosophy should neglect Plato and Kant, or in 
the history of the United States of America should disregard the 
Constitution. But quotation is not exegesis, and rhetoric is not 
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classification. If Jesus is to figure among sociologists, before he 
is cited as an authority let him at least be understood. And if 
he is to be debarred from the class of social teachers, let it first 
be remembered that much which is put forth as his is no more 
from him than the schoolman’s gloss was from Aristotle. 


Il. 


The sources from which it is possible to draw the social teach- 
ings of Jesus are primarily, though not exclusively, his own words. 
At first glance, therefore, no problem could seem easier than the 
process of gaining such teachings. With most theologians of the 
past, with many of today, the ipstssima verba of the Master are 
an end of all discussion. But even if we disregard the possible 
changes incident to one or more processes of translation, it is a 
prime necessity that the interpreter remember that thought is 
superior to word, and that a sentence wrenched from its context 
may be quite as misleading as a similarly detached word. The 
thought of Jesus is sometimes so genuinely Oriental as to elude 
any process of interpretation that is purely verbal. His style is 
so concrete, and his similes so perfect that there is a constant 
temptation to forget that a parable, after all, can teach only an 
analogy, and that the real teaching of its author lies not in its 
form but in the analogy. Further than this, Jesus seldom com- 
bined complementary or mutually modifying thoughts. He was 
not a systernatic lecturer, but a creator of impulses. He some- 
times puts forth a proposition so categorically as to make it appear 
that it exhausts his teachings upon the subject, and yet under some 
other circumstances its modification is expressed with equal abso- 
luteness. ‘The two superficially appear contradictory. In reality 
they are the two hemispheres of the truth. To claim either of them 
alone as his teaching is to do Jesus injustice. His real teaching can 
be gained only through their combination. For this reason, so far 
as a systematized and complete statement is concerned, outside of 
the magnificent summaries into which Jesus has compressed the 
essentials of religion and morals, no one can claim to have mas- 
tered Christian teaching until he has mastered its entirety. The 
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failure to observe this simple caution lies at the bottom of much 
of the heresy and sectarianism of the centuries, and of no little 
crude religious teaching today. 

It is therefore, above all, necessary to study the words of 
Jesus not only as detached maxims, but as the scattered parts of 
a complete system. 

At this point one naturally meets the question, Are the teach- 
ings of Jesus commensurate with the teachings of the entire New 
Testament? Ina certain sense it is perhaps true that Christian 
doctrine is thus commensurate. Waiving in this discussion the 
question of the inspiration of the apostolic writers, it is yet 
reasonable to hold that in the teachings that emanated from 
the companions of Jesus we have that which must be regarded 
as expressive of the spirit and purpose of Christ. Neverthe- 
less, it would be contrary not only to the most ordinary 
processes of historical study but also tothe testimony of Christian 
consciousness to make no distinction between the social teach- 
ings of the gospels and those of the epistles. In the latter we 
have the application of the former to the needs of the growing 
Christian societies of the first century. In some cases these 
applications are clearly adapted only to the peculiar circumstances 
of those early years. At all events, it is very apparent that in 
the passage from the social teachings of the four gospels to those 
of the other New Testament writings, we are passing from a con- 
stitution to statutory law, from principle to attempted realiza- 
tion of principle, from philosophy to conduct. For this reason, 
following the historical method of the recent science of biblical 
theology, it is better to confine the search for the data of Chris- 
tian sociology, as it is defined above, to the gospel narrative and 
its brief continuation in the opening section of the Acts. 

Yet even here the circle whence these data are to come must 
be slightly restricted. Wholly apart from the question as to the 
origin and mutual relations of the four gospels, it is beyond dis- 
pute that in their present form the accounts they contain are the 
work of writers who lived in at least the second generation after 
the death of Jesus. The component parts of each gospel may be 
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shown to date from the contemporaries of Jesus, and it is possible 
that at least three of the accounts were brought into their present 
literary form by these contemporaries themselves. Yet however 
this may be, the gospels now clearly contain two elements: the 
teachings of Jesus, and the editorial material added to them by 
their writers. 

This second element is considerable in the Fourth Gospel, 
but by no means wanting in the synoptics. It is of various sorts, 
but may be mostly classified as introductions, transpositions, 
explanations, reflections, prophetic antitypes, and verbal changes. 
Many of these are self-evident to the careful reader, and most 
are easily separated from the teachings of Jesus by simple pro- 
cesses of criticism. Their value is considerable, however, for the 
understanding of Jesus’ own positions, upon which they form a 
sort of commentary or scholium. In few cases will their separa- 
tion affect the force of the passage from which they are taken, 
but it is evident that such a separation might at times be of ser- 
vice in appreciating the teaching of Jesus himself. 

One form of editorial work not specified above is, however, 
of the utmost value as a source of the social teachings of Jesus 
—the narrative of his life. In most cases such narrative is 
demonstrably from eyewitnesses and in its essential elements is 
beyond suspicion. From such narrative data may be drawn of 
equal importance with those contained in the words of Jesus. 
His example and life, quite as much as his spoken teachings, 
have universally been accepted as a basis for Christian doctrine, 
but nowhere are they of more importance than in the sphere of 
his sociology. No student of the life of Jesus would venture to 
predicate inconsistency between his outward act and his inward 
belief. It is impossible to think of him, simply as an honest man, 
practicing that which he would forbid his followers. In certain 
cases, it is true, he did accommodate himself to circumstances 
and demands that he regarded as peculiar and even unjust, but 
seldom without specific explanation or comment. Speaking gen- 
erally, the doings of Jesus, when-once viewed in the iight of 
their attending circumstances, quite as much as his words, are 
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materials from which to construct a systematized statement of his 
social teachings. 

There is another source of such teaching which, though nega- 
tive, is not to be disregarded—the silence of Jesus on many 
points upon which the age in which he lived was interested quite 
as much as is ourown. For example, such social evils as slavery, 
gambling, prostitution, are unassailed in the gospel narrative. 
So far as many deeper social and political questions are con- 
cerned Jesus was also silent. This fact is not only remarkable, 
it is significant of a distinct element in what we venture to call 
his social philosophy. Just what this element was does not con- 
cern us here. It is enough to call attention to the fact and to 
suggest that a vocalization of this silence be it with never so 
eloquent a philosophy or never so ingenious play upon words 
and texts is to make exposition presuppose, if not dangerously 
resemble, imposition. 


IV. 
If one adopts the conventional division of the study of 
sociology — descriptive, static and dynamic— it at once becomes 


evident that little that can be termed descriptive sociology 
is to be found within the gospels. Jesus was not a student of 
society in the technical use of the term. His interest in pub- 
licans and sinners was not simply scientific. His work was not 
that of the investigator, but of the revealer and inspirer. It is 
impossible to think of him as laboriously gathering material for 
a treatise upon social phenomena—a measurer of foreheads and 
a compiler of statistics. Not only was the age in which he 
lived innocent of any such scientific processes, but the whole 
career of Jesus makes it evident that while no man—not even 
Socrates —ever possessed a keener perception of human nature 
alike in its strength and weakness, his main effort was the pres- 
entation of ideals and the gift of spiritual powers through which 
they might be attained. For this reason any systematized pres- 
entation of his teachings must content itself with a very incom- 
plete and incidental presentation of his views of humanity as it 
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is, and devote itself almost exclusively to his conceptions of what 
society may become, and the means and process through which 
its desired consummation may be reached. 


In the present series of papers a pioneering attempt will 
be made to set forth, (1) the Christian ideal of man, society, 
the family, the state, social life (in the narrower sense), wealth, 
the church; and (2) the dynamics of progress—that is, the 


forces, the means, and the process that make these ideals reali- 
zable. 


SHAILER MATHEWS. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THE CIVIC FEDERATION OF CHICAGO. 


A STUDY IN SOCIAL DYNAMICS. 


Ir descriptions by old residents may be trusted, the most 
prominent element in the population of Chicago, previous to 
the period of the World’s Fair, had been a constellation of 
groups, made up of intense individualists. The members of 
each group had calculated and codperated with a chief view 
to each man’s main chance, yet under restrictions which 
instinct and experience of business necessity had declared to 


be expedient. Floating in and out among these charmed circles 


of coéperators was a great multitude, whom no man could num- 
ber, of unattached outsiders, all bent on the same purpose of 
personal profit. To both classes corporate municipal action was an 
affair of so small proportionate moment that it fell into compar- 
ative indifference and neglect. The only efficient municipal 
consciousness was among the people who saw in adminstrative 
machinery a means of getting gain which they could not win 
in competition with merchants and manufacturers and operators 
in real estate. How far the concentration of effort to get the 
World’s Fair for Chicago resulted in changes which require modi- 
fication of this description, it would be impossible to say and 
futile to inquire. Undoubtedly there was enlargement of view 
and increase of sympathy from that codperation, which prepared 
the way for a kind of patriotic action that had been unknown 
before. 

Since the autumn of 1893 a civic revival has occurred in 
Chicago, the evidences of which are familiar to ali her citizens. 
These acts of civic patriotism are by no means, as will appear 
later, the work of a single organization. The Civic Federation 
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which this paper will describe is not the center and circumference 
of the new civic spirit in Chicago; it is rather the rallying point 
around which the civic patriotism of Chicago citizens has gathered. 
But, as will be explained, the work accomplished, partly through 
the agency of the Civic Federation, has been performed by a 
great many individuals and associations in combination, each 
representing a different element of public interest. 


I. THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CIVIC FEDERATION. 


In order to mark the contrast between the outlook in Chicago 
previous to 1893 and the present condition, the form of the 
Civic Federation must be described in brief. The organi- 
zation consists, then, according to the by-laws as recently 
amended, of a central council, composed of 134 members, 
and an affiliated council of 100 members in each ward. 
Of the 34 wards in the city, 32 are already organized as 
branches of the central council. Of the 134 members of 
the central council, 100 were selected by the incorpora- 
tors; the remaining 34 are presidents of the ward councils 
The central council is divided into six departments, the juris- 
diction of which was not originally, and has not yet been pre- 
cisely defined; but the scope of the different departments has 
been arranged without difficulty, so that there is a practical 
understanding about division of labor. The six departments 
are (1) political, (2) municipal, (3) philanthropic, (4) indus- 
trial, (5) educational, (6) moral. The ward councils are organ- 
ized with committees corresponding to the departments of the 
central council. The members of the ward councils are kept in 
touch with the plans and efforts of the central council by means 
of meetings called by the departmental committees of the 
several departments, in which meetings all members of the cor- 
responding ward committees participate. The constitution of 
the Federation provides for the organization of precinct coun- 
cils, which shall have the same relation to the ward councils 
which the latter hold to the central council. Thus far the 
organization of precinct councils has been attempted in only one 
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or two instances; and the Federation proper consists, therefore, 
of the membership of the central and of the ward councils. 
The central council has an executive committee consisting of 
the five executive officers: president, first and second vice- 


president, secretary, treasurer, and ten other members. This 
executive committee, which is also a board of trustees, has 
authority to appoint “such other officers and agents to hold 
during the pleasure of the board as it shall deem advisable ;” 
and it has general control of all matters of the Federation not 
otherwise provided for in the by-laws. 


Il THE WORK OF ONE YEAR. 


As already remarked, and as will be further explained, the Civic 

Federation cannot and does not claim exclusive credit for the 
patriotic work which the citizens of Chicago have accomplished 
during the last eighteen months. It is impossible however to 
tell the story of these achievements without connecting them 
with the organization of the Federation. They are therefore 
referred to at this point as though they were the work of the 
Federation, but more precise statements will follow. 

The most important facts in the history of the recent civic 
revival in Chicago were referred to in the annual reports of the 
various departments of the Civic Federation. A summary of 
these reports, retaining as far as possible their own language, 
will be the most graphic account of the Federation’s work. 

The municipal committee reported as follows: 

The first important business undertaking was “the work of 
reclaiming for the use of the public what is called ‘The Lake 
Front Park,’ and improving and beautifying the same.”” A sub- 
committee was appointed to ascertain the legal rights of the citi- 
zens in the premises, and to memorialize the city government 
with a view to immediate resumption of these rights, and the 
improvement of the lake front for park purposes. The commit- 
tee performed its work, but the memorial was not acted upon by 
the city government. It is not impossible, however, that the 
work of the Federation through this committee had ar influence 
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in preventing the use of the lake front for a permanent post office 
and other buildings, and that it also assisted in preparing the 
minds of the citizens for support of the present movement, led 
by the officers of the Art Institute, to make the grounds sur- 
rounding that institution an ornament and a credit to the city, 
and to extend the lake front park by reclaiming land now sub- 
merged. 

Next in order of time was the creation, in June 1894, of a 
joint committee, consisting of the municipal committee and 


representatives of the following reform and political clubs: The 


Union League, the Iroquois, the Marquette, the Hamilton, the 
Waubansee, the Commercial, the Illinois, the Lincoln, the Jeffer- 
son, the Citizens’ League, the Trade and Labor Assembly, and 
the Real Estate Board. The committee of the Federation and 
the members thus appointed, making a total of forty, appointed 
a special committee to divide the work and nominate sub-com- 
mittees for the various parts. The following divisions, with a 
special committee in charge of each, were adopted: 

(1) Revenue laws, town and county relations and special 

assessments ; 

(2) City charter, administration, etc. 

(3) Ballot law, primary election, and corrupt practices act. 

(4) The merit system in civil service. 

(5) Sanitation, charities, and educational matters. 

These committees not only studied their subjects _per- 
sonally, but secured all the aid possible from experts, and pre- 
pared bills for the legislature embodying the results of their 
investigations. Of these the Civil Service Bill was vigorously 
pressed until it became a state law, and it was adopted in Chicago 
by a popular majority of 45,000. This bill provides for the 
appointment by the mayor of three civil service commissioners, 
one for the term of three years, one for two years, and one for 
one year; and for the appointment, after three years, of a com- 
missioner to take the place of that one whose term of service 
has expired. Not more than two commissioners may be 
members of the same political party. It is the duty of the 
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commissioners to classify all the offices and employments in the 
city with reference to the examinations provided for in the bill, 
excepting officers elected by the people, or those whose appoint- 
ment is subject to confirmation by the city council ; excepting, 
also, judges and clerks of election, members of the beard of 
education, the superintendent and the teachers of schools, the 
heads of the principal city departments, the members of the 
law department, and one private secretary of the mayor. Com- 
petitive examinations, practical in character, and fairly testing 
the relative capacity of applicants for the discharge of the 
duties of the position sought, are made compulsory, with the 
provision that no question shall relate to religious or political 
opinions. Promotion must also be made upon competitive exam- 
inations. 

The character of the other legislation proposed by the 
municipal committee is indicated by the following titles: (1) 
a primary election law, (2) a corrupt practices act, (3) a 
revenue law, (4) a city charter, (5) a bill regulating special 
assessments. 

Reference will be made later under another head to investi- 
gations carried on by sub-sections of the municipal committee ; 
and we may here refer in addition only to the following forms of 
action which the committee conducted. Inthe case of the three 
so-called ‘‘boodle ordinances,’”’ known as the Ogden Gas 
Ordinance, the Cosmopolitan Electric Ordinance, and the Light, 
Heat and Power Ordinance, the committee retained one of the 
ablest attorneys in the city, and as the result of its presentation 
of the case, the ordinances were declared not only voidable, but 
void, because of irregularities in their passage. A committee 
was appointed to wait upon Mayor Swift and ask him to revoke 
the license issued by the preceding administration to each of the 
companies claiming a franchise under these ordinances. The 
order revoking the licenses was at once issued. In addition to 
this the committee procured the suspension by the recently elected 
city council of a large number of contracts for sewer building and 
other improvements, which had been awarded without due process 
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of law during the last days of the preceding municipal adminis- 
tration. 

The most important action of the political committee was in 
connection with election frauds. It offered $200 reward for 
evidence leading to the conviction of fraudulent voters at the 
election of November 1894. At the same time other rewards 
were offered by other organizations. A committee of six 
Democrats and six Republicans was appointed by the president 
of the Federation to take charge of the work. The committee 
raised $50,000 by popular subscription, employed able attorneys, 
and with a strong corps of detectives secured evidence on which 
the grand jury indicted sixty-seven men. One of the most 
important cases has been tried, and the principal conspirator, 
after a most stubborn defence, sent to the penitentiary for 
eighteen months. Other important cases resulted in a plea of 
guilty and the imposition of a fine. Atthis writing a number of 
cases have not been heard. 

Under the auspices of the political committee a conference 
was called early in December 1894, composed of representatives 
from one hundred of the leading clubs and organizations in the 
city, political, social, industrial, moral, etc., to consider the 
importance of the then approaching city election. It was agreed 
that public meetings should be held throughout the city to arouse 
voters to the necessity of attending their respective primaries, 
and that every effort should be put forth to promote the candidacy 
of good men. The political committees of the various ward 
councils took up the matter with the central council, and 
systematic work was done in nearly every ward to secure, first, 
the appointment of competent and honest judges and clerks ; 
second the choice of accessible and otherwise suitable primary 
polling places; third the attendance of the voters at their 
respective primaries. As a result of these efforts many high 
grade men were nominated by the regular parties, but where gang 
methods did prevail, and no fit candidates were nominated by 
their party, the ward committees were instructed to call the 
people together and secure the nomination of good men by 
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agitation. A circular was sent to the ward committees instruct- 
ing them to have, where necessary, watchers and challengers at 
the polls to see “that no infraction of the election law be per- 
mitted, and that the votes on the civil service law be properly 
counted and returned.” 

A special committee was appointed to devise measures for 
the instruction of voters upon the merits of the Civil Service 
Bill. This committee not only circulated leaflets and posters 
containing the substance of the bill, but they organized a small 
army of speakers, who attended specially arranged meetings in 
all quarters of the city. Large numbers of these meetings were 
arranged at the lunch hour of the operatives in factories, and the 
provisions of the proposed law were carefully explained and dis- 
cussed, and the questions of the men were answered. The result 
of this work appeared in the size of the popular majority in favor 
of the bill. 

The industrial committee reported : 


During the strike last summer, a board of conciliation was organ- 
ized, composed of fifteen members representing labor organizations, 
employers and the professional lines. This board sought to bring 
about the peaceful solution of the trouble, consulting almost daily with 
all sides of the controversy ; but while little was accomplished on that 
line, the board learned the necessity for legal action and at once set 
about, after the strike was over, to secure a sentiment in favor of an 
arbitration law, to which end a conference on arbitration and concilia- 
tion was called that was participated in by the ablest and best known 
writers and thinkers on this subject in the country. The proceedings 
of this conference were published at the expense of the Federation in 
a pamphlet of ninety-six pages. 


The industrial committee prepared a bill similar to the Mass- 
achusetts law, which at the time of writing appears likely to be 
enacted. The conference above referred to also provided for 
the appointment by the president of the Civic Federation of a 
national committee of twenty-five or more who should be invited 
to carry on the work of agitation for arbitration and conciliation 
in all labor disputes. The sub-committees of the industrial 
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division are conducting investigations of the sweat-shop evil, the 
child-labor problem, and complaints of the waiters’ union; they 
are also trying to break up a system which permits saloon-keep- 
ers to dictate the employment of waiters in restaurants. 

The most important work of the philanthropic division was 
the organization of the Central Relief Association, or charity 
clearing house, the purpose of which was to systematize the 
charities of Chicago and prevent duplication of work. The char- 
ities of Chicago are so numerous, and they have disbursed yearly 
such large sums of money, that an attempt to supplement their 
operations has, to large numbers of citizens, seemed altogether 
superfluous. But, as will be explained presently, the emergency 
which existed in the fall of 1893 was one with which existing 
agencies were unprepared to deal. It was necessary to extem- 
porize agencies for meeting the extraordinary and appalling 
demand for special relief. The energies of the people who after- 
wards composed the Federation were aécordingly devoted almost 
exclusively to the organization which has since become the Chi- 
cago Bureau of Charities. Some of the most important parts of 
the work of this bureau were performed by prominent officers of 
the Chicago Relief and Aid Society, the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, and the United Hebrew Charities. Such codperation 
furnished sufficient evidence that the new agency was not an 
aspirant for the place of the older charitable organizations, but that 
it was a necessary complement of their work. During the winter 
of 1893-4, the association thus formed collected and applied, 
partly through the existing charitable organizations, the sum of 
$135,000. This, however, but partially indicates the importance 
of the work accomplished. The registration of persons receiving 
charity was at once begun, and 36,000 names are now catalogued. 

The bureau is completing its organization, and by the com- 
ing winter will be so organized that no part of the city will be 
neglected. 

The report of the committee on morals contains the following: 

Last August public gambling was notorious throughout the city. 
Agents and cappers for houses brazenly and openly solicited victims 
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in the streets. The mayor and chief of police when appealed to 
declared there was no public gambling in Chicago. The Federation 
organized a series of raids which not only demonstrated the existence 
of the gambling, but that where the police were vigilant and properly 
instructed they could easily suppress it and keep it suppressed. 

The public houses were all closed, but the committee had to follow 
the gamblers around the city, causing the arrest of over 300, and the 
destruction of much furniture and many implements. To show public 
sentiment in the question the Federation called a mass meeting at Cen - 
tral Music Hall, and so great was the public interest that overflow 
meetings had to be held in other halls. The committee also swore 
out warrants for and secured the conviction of a large number of lottery 
and pool sellers. 

Upon the coming in of the new administration the committee 
promptly interviewed the mayor and chief of police on the policy to 
be pursued in reference to gambling and all other vices, securing satis- 
factory assurances that as soon as the police force could be properly 
organized, the people of Chicago would have no cause for complaint 
against the department. Agents for the committee secured for, and 
turned over to the police a complete diagram of the vice of Chicago, 
all of which is securing the proper attention. The committee is assured 
that the concert hall and stall attachments to saloons must go, that the 
opium dens will be wiped out and that other forms of bestiality, not 
fit for mention here, will be stamped out completely, or, to use the 
words of Chief Badenoch, “ There will be some heads fall in the basket. 
I did not know until the report of your committee that such thing s 
could exist in a civilized community, and they will not exist long in 
Chicago after today.” 

An investigation by the committee led to the seizure of a lot of 
obscene literature and pictures and the subsequent arrest and con- 
viction of a number of offenders. 


From the report of the educational section the following is 


important : 


The general committee, through the ward educational committees, 
has secured an investigation of the sanitary condition of every 
school building in the city, the seating capacity of same, the 
lighting and heating of the building, and the general capacity of 
teachers and methodsemployed. Many of the recommendations by 
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the committee were promptly adopted by the school board. Arrange- 
ments are being perfected whereby some of the members of the com- 
mittee will attend all meetings of the school board, and the committee 
meetings of the same. 

The committee is also endeavoring to secure through the board of 
education the use of large halls in many of the school buildings, for 
monthly meetings of patrons and teachers, to be called parents’ 
councils, the object being to arouse a greater interest in the public 
schools. 


III, THE ORIGIN OF THE CIVIC FEDERATION. 


This account of the form of organization of the Civic Feder- 
ation and this synopsis of the work in which the Civic Federation 
has had a part, furnishes the occasion for pointing out facts 
beneath the surface, which make the experience of Chicago 
instructive. In order to bring out these facts it is necessary to 
tell more of the way in which the Civic Federation came to exist. 
It cannot be stated too emphatically that the Chicago civic 
revival, and particularly the organization of the Federation, 
marked a stage in orderly civic evolution. This step in evolution 
was accomplished both through the power of latent energy and 
as a result of certain external impulses. It was not however in 
a large degree or in an important sense, the work of external 
agencies or of mechanical contrivances. The visible impulse 
which led to effective organized expression of civic consciousness 
in Chicago was a mass meeting called at Central Music Hall, 
Sunday, November 12, 1893, by Mr. William T. Stead, of Lon- 
don. It was a mere accident, however, and not at all significant, 
that this spark which ignited the material already collected was 
struck by a stranger and a foreigner. The more important fact 
is that long before this incident, prominent Chicago citizens had 
given much attention to plans for municipal organization to do 
work that the city government was notoriously unlikely to per- 
form. But previous to this agitation of the subject by a few 
prominent citizens, there had been for years much argument and 
appeal in Chicago for more intelligent municipal action. There 
had been concentrated effort on a small scale and confined to 
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narrow circles. For example, the Civil Service Reform League 
is more than a decadeold. The Citizens’ League is younger, but 
it has performed its part in preparing the minds of the people for 
the work recently undertaken. The Municipal Order League, 
organized with special reference to work needed in the city to 
give fitting welcome to World’s Fair guests, has just expired. 
Many Chicago citizens have been in communication with the 
currents of thought on municipal subjects which have affected all 
our great cities. Thus a preparatory process had been going 
forward which fitted many individuals to become organs of a 
more sensitive municipal consciousness. The immediate impulse 
which aroused this consciousness was an accident; and by this 
it is meant that influences were at work which would have brought 
about the same result if the particular incident had not occurred 
that introduced the period of civic revival. The actual order of 
events was as follows: At the Stead meeting on November 12, 
1893, a committee of five was chosen to select a committee 
of twenty-one to organize a ‘Civic Confederation of Chicago.”’ 
The committee of five was selected to represent the follow- 
ing classes:—‘“ labor,” “education,” “commerce,” “religion,” 
“women.” The social philosopher will not feel constrained to 
repress the smile which this classification provokes, but whatever 
its logical faults, it served its purpose. Following the appoint- 
ment of the committee, this resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the formation 
of a Civic Federation is feasible and practicable, and that a committee 
of twenty-one be selected as an organizing committee, and that this 
committee be selected by the committee of five already selected. 


The committee of five accepted the responsibility assigned, 
selecting, however, a committee numbering over forty, and notified 
them of their appointment in a letter which contained the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

The object of this organization, briefly and in general terms, is 
the concentration in one potential non-political, non-sectarian center, 
of all the forces that are now laboring to advance our municipal, 
philanthropical, industrial, and moral interests, and to accomplish all 
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that is possible towards energizing and giving effect to the public con- 
science of Chicago. It is not expected to accomplish all this in one 
day, but all great movements must have a beginning, and consultation 
with leading citizens of all classes who desire to see Chicago the best 
governed, the healthiest, and the cleanest city in this country, leads us 
to believe that now is the time to begin; and especially do we believe 
it pertinent that such a movement should begin while our people are 
yet filled with the new ideas, new ambitions and inspirations drawn 
from the great Exposition and its valuable adjunct, the World’s 
Congress. 

If the committee thus summoned had been called together 
in an ordinary time, it would speedily have turned into a Pick- 
wick club, after the precedent of many similar gatherings. In 
this instance, however, the demand for an organ of civic con- 
sciousness was not manufactured artificially. It was not created 
by Mr. Stead, nor by his meeting. It had been gathering force 
unnoticed while Mr. Stead and others were theorizing. For some 
time previous to the call of the committee accounts had been 
appearing in the daily papers of the unusual number of lodgers 
at the station houses; and finally it became known that even 
the corridors and stairways of our city hall had become head- 
quarters at night for upwards of 1500 vagrants. This fact proved 
to be the circumstance which gave to the citizens’ committee a 
vocation, and resulted in permanent organization. When the 
committee met, a few days later, it proved to be a company 
which was heterogenous, as a committee would necessarily be if 
it fairly represented all the interests of so large a town. Yet the 
diversities of the company were less prominent than the gener- 
ous and patriotic motives which they evidently held in common, 
without a clearly defined body of common knowledge about civic 
conditions, and consequently without definite common purposes. 
At another time such an aggregation would probably have dis- 
solved in a few weeks, from absence of a principle of coherence. 
But a piece of work was at hand, importunate, imperative, the 

responsibility for which could not be fixed upon any one in par- 
ticular, which however appealed to the conscience of all humane 
citizens alike. The sociologists’ theory of the organic structure 
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of society had probably never been heard of by the majority of 
the committee, and they would have had little patience with 
such abstractions, if they had been mentioned; but the con- 
sciences of the members acted in accordance with the principles 
contained in that philosophical conception of society, and there 
was aroused a sense of responsibility for outcasts belonging to 
the community and inadequately provided for by the community. 
A voluntary social organ was forthwith extemporized,— an organ 
of intelligence, volition and action; an organ in which the con- 
science of the community with reference to its helpless poor 
became conscious and effective. The necessity of performing, 
by extra-legal processes, the city’s work of protecting and caring 
for a crowd of unprotected men and women against death from 
exposure and starvation was the task which mobilized the new 
civic consciousness. 

Reference was just made to the generous sentiments of the 
men and women composing the committee. It is an ungracious 
task to qualify that allusion, but it would be an omission that 
would in a measure defeat the purpose of this study if we should 
neglect the complementary element of sagacity and prudence 
which speedily found its place in the conscious reckoning of 
nearly all who united in the relief work. The keynote of modern 
philosophy is intelligence, or as we speak of it more objectively, 
publicity. It is claimed very generally among theorists that 
publicity is the radical treatment of unwholesome social condi- 
tions. The claim rests upon the expressed or implied belief 
which was behind the Socratic thesis, “Sin is ignorance.” In 
other words, given wider and deeper insight into the facts 
involved in our conduct, and our opinions and then our acts will 
be modified. There will result in part a reorganization of the 
egoistic and the altruistic elements of conduct. Not that egoism 
will be eliminated, but that it will be correlated. The dynamic 
of social reorganization is the eccomy of enlightened selfish- 
ness. It is only our stupidity which imagines that altruism and 
egoism are antithetical. They are complementary. They are, 
as it were, the stroke and the recover; equally essential parts of 
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the one process of progress. The only intelligent selfishness is 
structurally identified with unselfishness, as warp and woof in a 
piece of silk. Egoism that is not equally altruism tends to col- 
lapse of its own weight. 

The pertinence of these reflections appears in view of the fact 
that the crisis calling for special relief brought into the conscious- 
ness of many representative citizens some most potent clauses of the 
organic translation of society. They apparently saw for the first 
time, or more clearly than ever before, that social peace depends 
upon maintaining something more like a balance between property 
and poverty. They realized that there is a prudential reason, 
which sociologists would call “a principle of the structural 
economy of society,” for placing some of the strength of the 
strong at the disposal of the weak. One successful business man 
expressed it in the form: “Society must pick up its own chips 
or the chips will clog the wheels.’ In other words, perception 
of the facts of the situation passed very shortly into interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of the facts, as elements of a social condition 
in which citizens as such have a personal concern. 

Up to this point, then, we have traced the manifestation of 
an aroused civic consciousness simply as it concentrated itself 
upon the work of temporary relief. The conduct of this relief 
work served in the first place to bring sympathetic and generous 
feeling down from the cloudy region of speculation and to put it 
into application in certain specialized efforts. It further served 
to inform these newly aroused consciences as to the relation by 
which one part of civic amelioration is inextricably bound up with 
the remainder of corporate interests. While the town was can- 
vassed for workers and for pecuniary supporters of relief measures, 
and while the time of all actively engaged was consumed by 
their attention to this fragment of the city’s needs, new demon- 
stration was met at every turn that a single municipal condition 
cannot be treated apart from the total associated life of the city. 
Thus contact with a single, and that an accidental phase of actual 
municipal conditions, developed intelligence about the other 
conditions involved in advantageous municipal codperation. 
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Then followed in natural order corresponding organization for the 


correlation of municipal activity as a whole. 


IV. SOME PECULIAR ELEMENTS OF STRENGTH. 

On February 3, 1894, the Secretary of State of Illinois issued 

the certificate of incorporation of the Civic Federation of Chicago. 

The remainder of this paper will attempt to point out certain 

features which distinguish the work of this organization from 
that of somewhat similar associations in other cities. 


The first fact which deserves remark in discussion of this organi- 
sation ts that it was distinctly not the creature of speculative theory. 
It was the arrangement in working form of elements that had 


already existed in Chicago. 
representing in the most complete way the different essential 


It was a body of men and women 


interests of residents within the city limits. It was not an attempt 


to exploit a doctrine, but rather to insure the permanence and 
development of an already existing reality. This fact was forcibly 
expressed by Mr, Gage when he said in his address upon resign- 


ing the office of president : 
Your association was not an invention, the result of an ingenious 


mind studying to provide some new form of public activity for restless 


persons hungry for notoriety. It was a crystallization of sentiment 


slowly formed through long periods against civil and social abuses no 


longer bearable. 

This proposition is sustained by ample documentary evidence, 
an item of which is therefore in place. At the first meeting of the 
committee appointed to recommend a plan of organization, the 
following statements were submitted as the basis of precedure: 


1. The amount of social intelligence in our population is greatly in 
excess of the amount organized and available for effective work. 

2. The demands of civic safety, convenience, and comfort, are in 
many respects serivusly neglected in Chicago, business standards of 
private individuals and corporations being the basis of judgment. 

3. The deficiencies of organized and effective action are partly the 
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fault of officers hired and sworn to perform particular duties, partly 
the result of inattention and neglect on the part of people who might 
easily combine and supply civic needs for which the laws do not provide. 


4. At the present moment there is widespread interest among 
Chicago people in the feasibility of placing a larger share of control 
over municipal concerns in the hands of those citizens who are most 
responsible and most patriotic. The opinion which is gaining force 
about the relation of the average citizen to our corporate affairs is 
substantially that contained in a tract by Mr. Charles Richardson, 
published by the Municipal League of Philadelphia. The title is “The 
City of Philadelphia; its Stockholders and Directors.” Although the 
tract refers to only one fraction of the municipal problem, the principle 
to which it calls attention makes it an expression about the facts of the 
whole situation in each large city. Changing only the specific 
references to Philadelphia, the following paragraph represents the 
opinion which our committee is trying to make effective: “You are a 
shareholder in the codperative corporation, the business company 
known as The City. So far as other companies are concerned, you 
may be your own master, and if you are afraid that they will not pay 
good dividends, or will assess you too heavily, or if you doubt the 
honesty or ability of their managers, or in case you have no money to 
invest, you can decline to become a stockholder. But with the city 
you have no such option, and it is only by emigration or suicide that 
you can avoid paying a portion of its expenses and becoming 
responsible for liabilities which it incurs. Even if you have no property 
to be taxed, you must nevertheless centribute indirectly. Prices would 
be lower, and you could live for less if the taxes were reduced on the 
house you rent, the store where your food and clothing were bought, 
and the capital and business of those with whom youdeal. Some may 
think that people who have nothing and earn nothing, cannot suffer 
from the burden of taxation; but this is a mistake, since those who 
support them could afford to supply their wants more liberally if there 
were no taxes to be paid. There is not a man or woman or child in 
the whole city who has not a personal interest in preventing unneces- 
sary taxation. There is not a single individual who is too rich or too 
poor to be benefited by any effort which will tend to secure the utmost 
wisdom and economy in the collection and expenditure of every penny 
that goes into the city treasury.” 
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5. The essentials to be provided for in any city, in order to secure 


maximum results for the stockholder, are: 


(1) Abundance of pure air and pure water and of street lights, 

involving the whole business of sanitation and public hygiene. 

(z) Cheap, rapid, and safe transportation of goods and of persons. 

(3) Security against contamination and adulteration of food and 

drink, particularly of milk. 

(4) Easy and swift transmission of ideas. 

(5) Efficient police service. 

(6) Efficient fire protection. 

(7) Sufficient and rationally administered charities, including all 
kinds of philanthropic relief of mind, body and estate. 

(8) Equitable assessment and honest expenditure of taxes. 

(9) Adequate guardianship of the interests of stockholders by their 
representatives in the city government, with ready legal means 
of fixing responsibility. 

(10) Adequate provision for schools, recreations and culture, includ- 
ing moral progress. 

(11) Provision for acquaintance, with common understanding and 
coéperation, between the different elements of the citizen- 
ship. 

6. The fact that the laws place some of these interests under official 

charge and leave others to take their chances of voluntary attention. 


does not necessarily answer the question, “What must be done to get 


these interests better protected.”” Experience has shown that in private 


or public corporations, irresponsible constituencies make irresponsible 
officials. The stockholding citizens must influence the selection, 
audit the accounts, and controi the conduct of every paid servant, as 
well as organize means of performing public services which govern- 
ment has not been commanded to perform. 

7. The impulse in Chicago which has called our committee into 
existence is of the same nature with municipal attempts in other cities. 
If we understand the motives which are at work among Chicago 
citizens, however, civic federation here must have wider scope and 
draw to itself more different kinds of interests than either of the 
organizations which might be named in other cities. The present 
demand of public-spirited citizens in Chicago appears to be for a 
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representative central body which shall be a permanent, unofficial 
congress of good citizenship ;—a congress made up of persons who 
are capable of deciding disinterestedly what associated action would be 
for the best interests of the whole city; persons, also, whose endorse- 
ment would not only stamp their recommendations as worthy of respect 
and confidence, but would in addition command the codperation of all 
similarly public-spirited persons and organizations in any plan of 
action which the congress might propose. 

The natural plan for our purpose, the plan with the smallest arti- 
ficial element under present circumstances, is the selection by the con- 
gress of departments of civic action in which it is desirable and prac- 
ticable to enlist the general codperation of the citizens. The organi- 
zation of each part of this action should be entrusted to persons partic- 
ularly interested in that kind of work, and particularly fitted for it. 
These persons would then have virtually the same relation to the con- 
gress which the different departments of any large corporation have 
to the directors. This is precisely what has been done in the forma- 
tion of the Central Relief Association. That body is historically a sub- 
section of the committee of forty on civic federation. The congress 
here contemplated would be the permanent form corresponding to that 
committee of forty. The Central Relief Association would remain one 
department or section of the operations of the congress. It would 
then be competent for the congress to consider the formation of one 
or twenty departments or sections entrusted with the organization of 
other municipal undertakings. 


As has appeared from the foregoing account of the organiza- 
tion of the Federation and of its work, this rough sketch of the 
things in the minds of the active citizens of Chicago corresponded 
very closely with the details subsequently recommended and 
adopted. These details contained very little that was new, but 
they simply placed in order what was already in operation. 


The second cardinal fact about the Federation is that its organizers 
were wise enough to incorporate and express in its constitution the dis- 
tinct policy of making both its aims and its membership as completely 
representative as possible of all the interests which the most liberal 
interpretation could call the concerns of good citizens. The organiza- 
tion was not a group of the elect trying to legislate for the non- 
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elect, it was a company of representatives (somewhat arbitrarily 
selected, to be sure) standing for all the elements in the popu- 
lation that seemed to be honestly desirous of helping to work 
out civic salvation. This trait appeared first in the following 
clause of the preamble of the by-laws: 

The objects of this Federation shall be . . . Second, To serve 
as a medium of acquaintance and sympathy between persons who reside 
in the different parts of the city, who pursue different vocations, who 
are by birth of different nationalities, who profess different creeds, 
or no creed, who for all these reasons are unknown to each other, but 
who, nevertheless, have similar interests in the well-being of Chicago, 
and who agree in the desire to promote every kind of municipal welfare. 


This trait appeared second in the composition of the mem- 
bership. Whatever various individuals may hold about the 
relative influence which different classes ought to have upon 
civic action, there is practically no difference of opinion in Chi- 
cago about the fundamental necessity of basing social prosperity 
of all sorts upon a secure foundation of business principles. Like 
all other enlightened people in the world, Chicago citizens are 
eager for comfort and culture, for the enjoyment of music and 
art, for the benefits of high standards of honor, for the security 
that comes from progress in genuine learning, morality and 
religion. But scholar, priest, preacher, philanthropist, politician 
and financier are frankly agreed in Chicago that however desira- 
ble the flowers and fruits of human development may be, there 
is no short-cut to the possession of them by the average man; 
and the only way to make them more general is to reckon with 
the wisdom which experience has taught in the conduct of 
business, on which the possibility of all real progress depends. 
Accordingly it was perfectly in accord with the genius of the 
city, and at the same time with the dictates of right reason, that 
a large nucleus of successful organizers of business should be 
provided for in the new organization. It is needless to catalogue 
the other types of membership, but it should be noted that in all 
departments of effort which the Federation has undertaken, the 
active partnership of the commercial element with politics, law, 
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philanthropy, education and morals, has insured the plans adopted 
against the admixture of Utopianism which has so often proved 
fatal in similar enterprises. The organization is not only profes- 
sionally, but geographically and socially municipal in the widest 
sense ; and it seems thus as far as possible protected against the 
development of any sort of class spirit or provincialism. 


The third cardinal fact about the civic revival in Chicago was 
referred to in the introduction, viz., that the Civic Federation 
succeeded in codrdinating and concenirating municipal patriotism 
because it distinctly appreciated the impossibility of cornering 
civic virtue in a single organization. The people who formed the 
Federation were never visibly affected by any form of the hallu- 
cination that they had a monopoly of the good citizenship of the 
town. They took it for granted from the beginning that their 
body could at most be a sort of switch board, or clearing house,. 
of civic patriotism. They understood perfectly that if the Fed- 
eration should attempt to set itself up as the only exponent of 
good citizenship in Chicago it would speedily be without occu- 
pation. Attempts have been made by select companies of men 
in various cities to purify municipal politics by a personally con- 
ducted crusade. The result has been aggravation that hardly 
rose to the dignity of agitation, and no large fraction of muni- 
cipal energy has been roused and enlisted. The Civic Federa- 
tion, on the other hand, started with the perception that Chicago 
is a net work of organizations varying greatly in their specific 
purposes, but in scores of cases distinctly committed to some 
portions of the work which evidently makes up the total of suc- 
cessful municipal action. Some of these organizations plainly 
enjoyed advantages over the Federation for various kinds of 
influence ; particularly the churches, the Woman’s Club, and the 
other organizations already named. It would have been stupid 
generalship to attempt to usurp the influence in the town which 
these organizations exerted, and about the patriotic use of which 
they needed no instructions from the members of the Federation. 
It would have been difficult, if not impossible, for the Federation 
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to acquire the strength which these organizations had long pos- 
sessed. Accordingly the Federation again exhibited its charac- 
ter as a natural evolution of local conditions by offering itself as 
an organ of codperation between these well-known agencies. It 
did not try to be a substitute for these organizations. Their 
members were familiar to each other and to the citizens. Through 
their leadership many and vast enterprises had been successfully 
conducted. The Federation therefore inaugurated a series of 
civic movements on the presumption that the execution of them 
would involve harmonious action of the bodies of citizens to 
which we refer. The results of the codperation which followed 
in pursuance of this programme have already been indicated. 


The fourth distinguishing feature of the movement was that 
it was comprehensive rather than fractional. It did not confine 
. itself to rectifying a single abnormal municipal condition, neglect- 
ing all the rest; on the contrary, it confronted municipal con- 
ditions as a whole, and attempted to exert an influence toward 
rescuing them from the demoralization that had resulted from 
popular neglect. It consequently avoided the mistake of deal- 
ing with a few specially interesting symptoms and thus makinga 
false diagnosis of the total condition. 

Here, again, there might have been failure if there had been 
any attempt to carry out ambitious theories of social philosophy. 
If, for example, the Federation had begun by drafting its pro- 
posed substitute for the city charter, or even the civil service 
bill, and had made its programme turn on attempts to get the 
city regulated according to logical deductions from either or 
both of those plans, it would have failed from inability to con- 
centrate the sympathies and efforts of the citizens. Instead of 
staking its reputation and its usefulness upon ability to carry 
some particular measure, which it might have considered radically 
and logically antecedent to all minor reforms, the Federation 
undertook to organize practical measures for improving municipal 
conditions in every respect in which they were obviously 
neglected. 
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If an individual should venture to distribute his attention over 
such a wide territory, he would be likely to make an utter failure, 
unless he were in a position of authority like that of a mayor with 
ample powers and rare executive ability. More than that, an 
association constructed on the usual lines would doubtless have 
made a more complete failure than an individual. A club of the 
ordinary character, which should undertake to reform every- 
thing, would probably reform nothing, and would presently itself 
most of all need reform. The new civic movement in Chicago 
had as its rallying center not an omnibus committee, but a genuine 
federation ;a committee of committees; an association of associ- 
ations. From the representative citizens in the central council 
and the branch ward councils committees were formed of persons 
who undertook to promote particular improvements. These 
committees codperated, as occasion suggested, with similar 
committees representing other bodies. Each member of the 
Federation, and of the codperating associations, was presumed to 
be interested in a general way in the work of the rest, but in a 
particular way in the duty assigned to his committee. The 
central council of the Federation became sponsor for the work 
of allthe committees, and through this bond of union all the 
citizens represented in the general association became in a sense 
responsible for the work ofall the rest. In this way a collection 
of committees, each particularly interested in a special kind of 
municipal work, became a confederation, with purposes covering 
the whole range of municipal action. Each group composing 
the confederation had a moral guarantee of the support of the 
whole in carrying out measures which had once received the 
endorsement of the central body. Each person became a more 
effective supporter than he would otherwise have been of efforts 
parallel and allied with those to which he had given his direct 


assistance. 


The fifth distinguishing feature of the Federation's work was 
its investigation of facts. In each division of its operations 
it abandoned theory and went out after pertinent informa- 
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tion. From the inspection of garbage boxes and of sewer 
pipes in basements of schoolhouses, to watching the polls 
and holding consultations with the parties opposed to each other 
during the strike, the policy of the Federation was that of getting 
its facts at first hand. Inthe nature of the case the facts so 
obtained were not as complete and not always as accurate as 
desirable ; but the investigation carried on resulted in reports, 
several of which contain revelations of the most startling 
character about certain civic conditions in which all citizens have 
a share of interest. These reports in the aggregate constitute a 
body of information which should be published, and which the 
Federation doubtless will publish as both model and basis for 
further investigation. Among the most important of these 
documents we should mention: 


1. The reports of the Sanitary Committee, with regard to fulfillment 
of contracts by the scavengers. 

2. The reports of the sub-committee on the milk supply. 

3. The report of the sub-committee on bakeries. 

4. The report of the sub-committee on gas and electric lighting. 

5. The report of the sub-committee on franchises and transpor- 
tation, relating to duties of citizens with respect to care of sidewalks in 
front of their premises. 

6. The report submitted by Dr. Bayard Holmes in behalf of the 
committee on public health. 


Too much cannot be said in commendation of the character 
of the work of which these reports are specimens. It was 
throughout in striking contrast with the dilettantish attempts of 
many people to reform the world by irresponsible declamation. 


The sixth and last special feature to be mentioned as charac- 
teristic of this civic movement is the unusual degree to which 
the aggressive’ work of the Federation was assigned to people 
who might be called experts. The Federation did not assume 
that school-teachers are the best people to draft revenue laws, 
nor that ministers are likely to be competent inspectors of sani- 
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tary conditions; nor that politicians will do the best service in 
regulating educational enterprises. To a remarkable extent the 
work of the Federation was conducted as a business man would 
manage his commercial enterprises, viz., by securing specialists 
for special work, and by depending upon them to know their 
business. The persons organized in connection with the Federa- 
tion were not people who had previously failed to find any 
employment in which they could make a success for themselves, 
and who imagined that they could regulate other people’s affairs 
better than they had their own. They were people on the con- 
trary who had been in the habit of bringing things to pass, and 
consequently were wanted by their fellow citizens for their well- 
known ability. For instance, the ablest lawyers in the city were 
enlisted for different kinds of legal work; people who had been 
long familiar with various philanthropies were drafted for new 
service in charitable organizations; defects in the educational 
system were inspected and reported upon by persons of long 
experience and mature judgment; the committees on ways and 
means were men who had been among the commercial leaders of 
the city; and men who were well known as successful organizers 
of large numbers of employés were willing to accept the arduous 
duty of organizing vagrants for labor upon the streets, or of 
creating an independent force to supplement the work of street 
cleaning which the city appropriations were inadequate to per- 
form. Thus the different branches of effort undertaken by the 
Federation were successful, because they were superintended by 
people fitted by talent and experience to carry on for themselves 
work requiring similar qualifications. 

I will not add to this account of the Civic Federation in Chicago 
any conclusions of my own with reference to the policy proper 
for other cities. This paper is an attempt to give a faithful 
report and interpretation of some of the most important features 
connected with the first year’s history of this Chicago institution. 
Possibly the record may seem to be of little consequence else- 
where. It represents, however, a most important advance along 
natural lines of progress in our city, and I believe it to contain 
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very obvious exemplifications of most radical societary laws. As 
to the immediate value of all this for Chicago, the judgment 
of every member of the Federation was doubtless expressed 
in the words of Mr. Gage: “These reports, one and all, utterly 
fail to show the great public benefit conferred by your associa- 
tia in ways that can find only indirect expression in the reports 
o practical doings. Your existence, your words and deeds, have 
reawakened the slumbering civic life. You have created a civic 
center where the sympathy and desire of those who love the city 
we live in may be safely focalized. You have given hope and 
confidence to thousands who have become pessimists on Ameri- 
can municipal institutions. You have made it possible, as demon- 
strated in the late vote on Civil Service Reform, to rally in a 
_ great cause the best sentiments of our people. These and others 
that might be named, constitute the moral victories which cannot 


be made to appear in tabulated form.” 
ALBION W. SMALL. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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RECENT developments in systematic sociology are evidences of 
a change of front in general philosophy. Men have everywhere 
and always differed in opinion about the intrinsic and the mediate 
value of all things. Especially has the question been discussed in 
connection with music, sculpture, painting, poetry, science—Is it 
valuable chiefly for its own sake, or chiefly for its utilitarian ser- 
vices? Without prying into the psychology of the change, we note 
the fact that men are more generally content than ever before to 
adjourn this attempt at giving an absolute position in the scale of 
values to the different objects of human interest; and we are able to 
say of each object of knowledge — it is worth attention both for its own 
intrinsic importance and for its value as a fragment of a// useful knowl- 
ledge. In other words, we no longer take either horn of the dilemma, 
but we regard all knowable truths both as ends and as means; as the goal 
of one stage of knowledge and as the points of departure for another 
stage. 

The civilization in which our own lot is cast has without formal or 
very distinctly conscious action adopted as a last applicable standard 
for measuring the worth of all knowledge the visible service of that 
knowledge to man. In other words we are all in a real sense utili- 
tarians. Scholars of a certain type zealously cultivate the tradition that 
all truths are uniformly important. This tradition is as false as the 
vulgar version of our democratic doctrine, “all men are born free and 
equal.”” All truths are not equally important. On the contrary they 
vary in importance in direct ratio with their bearing upon human weal. 
This is not to imply that the ratio may always or often be precisely 
determined. It will doubtless never be possible to apply this standard 
so that we may catalogue all sciences and all truths organized by sci- 
ences in the exact order of their utility. The impossibility of making 
exact application of the principle does not vacate the principle itself. 
The principle is at all events applicable in a certain approximate way. 
104 
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Thus, whatever may be the scientific value of a circumstantial account 
of the spot which we call the north pole, it will in all probability be a 
value incalculably inferior to that of a discovery which would inaugu- 
rate the era of complete combustion of fuel and of abated smoke 
nuisance in Chicago. Again, we cannot imagine a discovery in the 
historical portion of linguistic science that would equal Jenner’s inven- 
tion of vaccination in value to the human race. A final demonstra- 
tion and formulation of the precise method of evolution up to date 
would be immeasurably inferior in value to such projection of the 
process of evolution into the future that the present generation of men 
would be enabled and induced to secure for the next generation a 
single step of advancement toward the ultimate realization of maximum 
welfare. In general, no truth held apart from other truths and unre- 
lated to them is as valuable as any truth brought into connection with 
the other truths with which it belongs. 


* 
* * 


Sociology has been promoted by increased attention to the fact 
that all knowledge is mediate. No knowledge is self-sufficient. Each 
kind of knowledge plays its réle, but its value is the value of the ser- 
vice which it renders in the economy of human existence. It is there- 
fore principal or subordinate—primary or secondary — essential or 


incidental— but never absolute. Knowledge ranks with knowledge 
according to the part which each species of knowledge performs in 
procuring life larger in any dimension, or richer in any quality. That 
knowledge is of capital value which contributes to the intensifying or 
harmonizing of human life in its essential elements. 


* 
* * 


It would be a most unscholarly procedure to enter upon an argu- 
ment to prove that one science, or one branch of knowledge is worthy 
and another unworthy of human pursuit. No detail of knowledge dis- 
tinct enough to present unsolved problems to the human mind is too 
insignificant for the scholar’s attention, so long as the problem remains 
unsolved. Every science may therefore make incalculably valuable 
contributions to the final art of life, provided that the results of each 
science are brought into correlation with the results of all the rest. The 
perception to which attention is called is not that one science deserves 
more sincere respect than another, but that all kinds of knowledge 
belong together at last, and that they can attain their proper dignity 
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only in unity. No fraction of knowledge is as important as the next 
larger synthesis of that knowledge with other knowledge. No con- 
stituent of knowledge kept separate and isolated from other knowledge 
can be as valuable to the race as it becomes when combined with 
related knowledge. The contrary is admittedly often the case in a 
sense with individuals. For the largest social purposes there must go 
side by side in constructive scholarship the process of abstraction and 
the process of correlation. To make the most of knowledge it is neces- 
sary to perform two processes, either deliberately or unconsciously,— 
first, the process of studying the particular subject as though it were the 
one object of interest upon which the energies of the human mind 
ought to concentrate ; second, the process of locating that subject in 
its proper relations with the whole body of knowledge of which it is a 
fragment. Minute study of abstracted specialities is no more impor- 
tant than the subsequent or possibly prior inquiry, How does the spe- 
cialty fit into the whole complex of knowledge that fills the territory 
of human interests? 

A scholar whose department is logically somewhat distant from 
sociology, recently made this very sagacious remark: “A couple of 
centuries ago men’s thoughts were fairly expressed by Pope’s aphorism 
‘The proper study of mankind is man.’ Meanwhile our perspective has 
so shifted that our generation says ‘The proper study of man is 
mankind.’” 

The point of view of modern sociology could hardly have been’ 
more ingeniously indicated. Man the individual, man the genus homo 
is not the last term in the equation of visible life. Mankind, the permuta- 
tion of men, the associations of men, in which there is reciprocal modi- 
fication of the association by its components, and of the components 
by the association—men in social reciprocity, this is the last and 
highest stage of experience which our observation discovers, and this 
consummate reality of associated human life, in which the career of 
individuals is made or marred, forms the setting, to interpret and to 
be interpreted by all the included particulars which special knowledge 
accumulates. 

The all-inclusive fact of association in groups or societies of various 
grades, from the family up to the race, presents the most complex 
forms of the human life problem. What are the essentials and what 
are the accidents of the associated or societary condition? What 
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limitations does it fix to human accomplishments? What aids does it 
furnish to human endeavors? What tasks does it impose, what aims 
does it suggest and what means and methods does it stipulate for the 
combination of human effort? These are not questions invented in 
the seclusion of scholars’ libraries. They are propounded by the 
world’s busiest laborers and by its idlest shirkers alike. They are 
questions that propound themselves so soon as the objective fact of 
society presents itself to men’s perceptions. 


* 


Every science throws its particular light upon some phase of 
the comprehensive societary problem. The physical sciences, first 
and foremost, analyze the external material conditions to which 
societies as well as individuals must accommodate themselves. ‘The 
biological sciences deal at last with the vital factors which determine 
the individual type, and thus indirectly much of the social structure. 
The psychical sciences, both historical and contemporary, control 
another order of phenomena proceeding primarily from individuals, 
but combined at last into phenomena that have societary importance. 
Lastly, the social sciences divide up the phenomena of associated 
activity and interpret societary institutions and processes, domestic, 
economic, artistic, educational, ethical, religious, juridical and pol- 
itical. Each and all of these departments of knowledge puts under the 
microscope a certain section of reality abstracted from the vast sum of 
reality in which the movements of human society preserve their orbit, 
and then each tries more or less directly to correlate these details 
with the whole. The emergence of a new attempt to deal with the 
phenomena of society, and the application of a new name, Sociology, 
to this attempt, means, in the simplest words, that the growing 
dissatisfaction of scholars in all the branches of social science about 
the impotent isolation of the divisions of social science from each 
other has at last found effective expression in the differentiation of a 
class of men calling themselves sociologists, who are offering them- 
selves as the missing links to bind these disyecta meméra together. It 
is sufficient for the present purpose to point out that sociology 
undertakes the work of organizing, and focalizing upon the tasks of 
living men, the distinct divisions of knowledge which may be and 
have been cultivated too independently and consequently too unpro- 
ductively. 
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A serious question of sociological method concerns the relation of 
facts which have already engaged the attention of accredited sciences, 
to facts which seem to be less susceptible of classification and general- 
ization. A form of the question is involved in the differences of policy 
between investigators who tend to confine their view to historical data, 
t. ¢., to facts belonging in the past, and the other class of investigators 
who tend to equally exclusive interest in contemporary social phe- 
nomena. 

It cannot be too forcibly urged that past and present societary 
facts must serve as reciprocal interpreters; with this provision it seems 
to be timely to advocate at present the devotion of a larger proportion 
of sociologists’ attention to scientific treatment of facts taking place 
before our eyes. Whatever be the ultimate success of scholars in recon- 
structing history, there is no single past period or past societary status 
of which relatively so complete knowledge is available as of our own 
civilization. There is more room for skepticism about conclusions 
drawn from assumed knowledge of past societary conditions than there 
would be in the case of conclusions derived by equally critical pro- 
cesses from interpretation of contemporary facts. 

The portion of time which we easily and without important error 
think of as the present is sufficiently extended to exhibit the same 
relations of sequence as well as of order which we try to trace in the 
past. More complete evidence about this present is available than in 
case of past periods. The scientific value of contemporary phenom- 
ena, as the material for social philosophy, is not placed as high 
as it deserves to be by the most competent sociologists. Perhaps 
they instinctively avoid dealing with these facts, from dread of 
being confused with the unscientific people who make the name social 
science contemptible. At all events the men who have done the most 
to develop sociological methodology have given relatively excessive 
attention to sources of evidence which can never be as productive as 
contemporary sources. 

The experience of men in the present generation, or better in 
some instances the present century, is a safer basis for the beginning 
of induction, dynamic as well as static, than the more imposing 
but less coherent evidence available about remote societary systems. 
Conclusive social philosophy will not be constructed chiefly out of the 
fragmentary data which remote centuries have preserved, but chiefly 
rather out of observation of present realities. The men who are at 
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present observing the most scientific decorum in dealing with societary 


facts, are inclined to presume that facts are fit only for the material of 
social palliatives and nostrums until they are centuries old. But revis- 
ion of that presumption is going on. Scholars are beginning to see that 
the industrial order of the present century is both a statical and a 
dynamic exhibit from which inductions of more credibility and greater 
relative significance may be derived than from analysis of vaguely 
represented industrial systems of which it is extremely doubtful if we 
have sufficiently complete information for useful conclusions. 

The like may be said of our constitutional development in the 
present century: of our educational, ecclesiastical, scientific, social 
and philanthropic readjustments. Each of these has exhibited within 
an easily observable period a series of statical conditions and lines of 
dynamic operations which would yield larger proportionate returns 
to scientific scrutiny than all available evidence about any period except 
the present. By knowing the present better we shall be able to make 
better use of knowledge that may be gained about the past. This fact 
gives to the work performed by many observers of neglected contem- 
porary facts a dignity that is as yet too rarely acknowledged. 


* 
* 


The recently established sociological department of a ~rominent 
theological journal makes a painfully amateurish display in dealing 
with questions of sociological method. Any alleged science is 
essentially fraudulent that claims authority in expression of conclusions 
before mastery has been acquired of the postulates and processes by 
the use of which conclusions are derived. The editor of the depart- 
ment referred to has not yet arrived at an intelligent rendering of the 
rudimentary postulate “society is an organism.” It is quite conceiv- 
able that future sociologists may invent a more precise and luminous 
expression of the idea so formulated, but it is morally certain that 
nobody will contribute much, except by accident, to a more adequate 
account of the facts, until he has become able to understand the sense 
in which the present formula is employed. 

The interpretation which is imposed upon the conception of 
society as an organism by the editor in question, is that it presumes 
society to be something which belongs properly within the field of 
zodlogy, or perhaps even botany. Human groups, or societies, either 
in the most narrow or in the most comprehensive sense, are made up of 
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individuals composing a division of zodlogical units. This fact is a 
sociological datum, but it is not the fact directly alluded to in the 
dictum under discussion. The writer referred to seems to understand 
the users of the formula to mean that societies are vegetables or ani- 
mals in successful disguise. They are supposed to teach, for instance, 
that the Constitution of the United States came into existence through 
the operation of some law of physiological propagation, precisely as 
the members of the Continental Congress of 1776 were physically 
begotten. It is too late in the history of sociology to waste time in 
attempts to bring such a man upto date. Before he can be taken 
seriously he must somehow get possession of the primary information 
which he has neglected, in his haste to become an authority. The con- 
ception which we cite as an illustration has been explained so often and 
so minutely that any one who still fails to give a fair rendering of the 
sense in which it is employed by those who find it serviceable writes 
himself down as either dishonest or ignorant. The former explanation 
need not be discussed. If the facts to which we refer arise from lack 
of acquaintance with standard sociological literature, to which every 
student is now introduced in the first year of sociological study, it 
would seem to go without saying that the case is an instance of 
attempting to do the work of a scholar with a somewhat inadequate 


preparation. 
* 


It will probably be long before explanations of the use of biological 
analogies in general by students of society will be unnecessary. Dis- 
cussions of society up to date have taken comparatively little account 
of the fact that so far as degree of complexity is concerned, vital phe- 
nomena are the only approximate analogue of societary phenomena. A 
consequence of this failure has been that shoals of people who have 
not acquired ability to think through relations of the biological order 
of complexity, have presumed themselves capable of thinking steadily 
a still higher order of complexity. The use of biological analogies as a 
tool in sociology does not mean the seizure of biological facts and their 
forcible transfer into sociology. It does not mean that finding anal- 
ogies between biological and societary facts constitutes sociology. It 
means that the sociologist has to do with societary interrelations, the 
complexities of which he tries to understand by checking off the invo- 
lutions which are analogous with biological correlations, and by observ- 
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ing afterwards the unparalleled remainder by which the societary 
facts exceed in complexity the biological facts. 

The method of societary analysis which Schaeffle elaborated in 
such detail that few people have had the patience to understand him, 
is at bottom simply persistent pursuit of the discovery that human 
associations have al) the degrees of complexity manifested by vital 
organisms—/f/us. The method which Schaeffle developed so minutely 
is not properly changeable with any of the alleged literalism which has 
been asserted of it, and of which earlier forms of the method are surely 
guilty. It starts with the postulate that “society” is a reality which is 
at least as complicated as “life” in the biological sense. The infer- 
ence follows that interpretation of this complexity will discover many 
relations between societary facts which will be elucidated by compar- 
ison with relations between vital facts. To begin with, we find at 
once that, like plants and animals, any portion of societary order is an 
cutgrowth of earlier order, and is affecting the character of associa- 
tions that are developing. In the case of societies too, as with ani- 
mals, we find that the form of development has apparentiy been deter- 
mined in part by physical environment. The study of societies 
involves therefore the tracing of an evolutionary process within forms 
of human association. Instead of being an innovation due to sociology, 
this perception has been more or less familiar to historians and philos- 
ophers as far back as Aristotle, and probably much earlier. Sociol- 
ogists are sinply sharpening one of the tools which their predecessors 
already used. The stage of evolution which is exhibited in existing 
animals or in societies, has to be found out by minute observation 
and interpretation of the forms of coéxistence and of codéperation 
between the elements that make up the respective units. The idea of 
structure and function is made in this investigation to serve the same 
purpose which the idea of causal relationship in one or another form 
has served in history. 

The whole story about the biological analogy, as thus suggested, 
is that it is, up to date, the nearest approach we have to an interpreta- 
tion of the most complicated correlations that occur in human experi- 
ence. In order to get our minds clear as to the greater complexity 
of societary phenomena, we have no recourse so useful as employment 
of the concepts which familiarity with the next antecedent order of 
complexity furnishes. These will serve us in preliminary surveys, at 
any rate, but their best service in a given case may be their demon- 
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stration of the gap between analogy and identity. Perception of the 
insufficiency of biological anaiogies does not, however, as so many 
critics appear to imagine, involve the consequence that resort should 
be had to conceptions still less adequate. It rather imposes the task 
of building up more highly refined concepts of societary relationships. 
In doing this constructive work the mind cannot do without any of 
the general notions derived by science from acquaintance with all the 
relations discovered among the inferior orders of reality. 

The fundamental difference between the men who value biological 
conceptions as tools in sociology, and the critics who affect to consider 
the use of biological analogies necessarily superficial, is that the latter 
do not believe it worth while to examine societary phenomena as 
closely as the biologists examine vital phenomena. Such being the 
case time may be trusted to settle the question of relative superficiality. 


The departments of Minor Editorials, Reviews, and Sociological Miscel- 
lanies will be represented in the next number. 
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